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ACADEMY of the IMMACU- 
LATE CONCEPTION 


Ferdinand, Indiana. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls and 
young Ladies, conducted by the Sisters of St. 
Benedict. Commissioned by the Board of Edu- 
cation of the State of Indiana to confer on its 
graduates all privileges and rights of Commis- 
sioned High Schools. Special facilities for the 
study of Music and Art. Location healthful and 
convenient, grounds extensive and beautiful. 
Building well equipped for educational work. 
Aims: Physical Health, Solid Knowledge, Cul- 
tured Manners. Thorough moral and religious 
training. For particulars address: 


SISTER SUPERIOR, 


_ Academy of the Immaculate Conception, 


Ferdinand, Indiana. 














PRIVATE 


Secretaries 


Wanted immediately for institution near 


Chicago. Main work, correspondence. Ap- 
plicants must be good typists and have a 
perfect knowledge of English. Free board 
in institution. Men or young men should 
send application with terms and references 


Rev. Bruno Hagspiel, S. V. D., 
Techny, Illinois 




















St. Mary-of-the-Woods 


79th YEAR 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—Standard 
Courses leading to Degrees. Depart- 
ments of Expression, Household 
Economics, Conservatory of Music, 
School of Art, Elective mage 
buildings, gymnasium, na r- 
ium, aon golf links, riding, etc. 
Member of the North Central 
Association of Colleges 
ACADEMY FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory and _ Special 
Courses. For Bulletins and 
Illustrated Booklet address 
THE REGISTRAR Box 31 
St Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 























CHAMINADE COLLEGE 
CLAYTON, MO: 


Ideal Boarding School for High School Boys 

Spacious grounds, excellent opportunities for 
study, careful religious training 

Preparatory Department embraces grade clas- 
ses from the third up. 

Under the direction of the Society of Mary 
For Particulars address: 


Rev. Joseph C. Ei, S. M., President 
Chaminade, College, 
Clayton, Mo. 
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St.:Meinrad Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 


Young man, do you feel a call to a higher, more perfect life? 





Have you, at the same time, no desire or capability for the priest- 
hood with its special calling, extraordinary requirements, and years of 


special study? 


Then the vocation as a Lay Brother is yours. 


The Lay Brothers vow their lives to the service of God in a monastery and per- 
fect themselves by spiritual exercises and manual labor. In a religious community 
nearly all trades are exercised, and work is assigned to the members suited to the 
various inclinations and capabilities. The Lay Brothers fill an important position in 
the Church, since they enable the priests of the community to attend exclusively to 
the direct working for souls. They thereby share in all the spiritual good of a 
monastery, but have none of the soul-racking responsibility. Their way to heaven 
is easy; they are often called “the favored sons of the Church.” 


For further particulars address:— 


The Rt. Rev. Abbot, O. S. B., 
St. Meinrad Abbey St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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A Word to Our Readers 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL 


This greeting is on the lips of all our friends. 
This greeting we offer all our readers. May it 
please God to make this a season of great —— 
piness for each and every one. It is a holy 
season, for it is sanctified by the birth of Christ, 
the God-man; a happy season, when the hearts 
of all are made glad; a season filled with spiri- 
tual joy that overflows, as it were, and manifests 
itself exteriorly. Possibly it is because of the 
many works of charity performed that men are 
so joyful. It is the one season of all the year 
at which heart-string and purse-string are both 
untied and contents emptied out to our mutual 
edification and satisfaction. In our acts of chari- 

let us not forget God’s poor, whom we have 
ways with us. According to our benefactions 
shall we be rewarded. If we give sparingly, 
sparingly shall we receive. If we give liberally 
and cheerfully—the Lord loveth a cheerful giver 
eat shall be our portion of the eternal gifts 
and benedictions. At this holy season we should, 
above all things, give ourselves entirely to God 
and prepare within our hearts a fitting recepta- 
cle for the new-born Christ. The best prepara- 
tion we can make for the proper celebration of 
Christmas is by the devout reception of the sac- 
raments, prayer, and almsgiving. 


THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


The Immaculate Conception is a feast dear 
to every devout child of Ma Mary is immac- 
ulate, without stain, conceived without sin. What 
a glorious prerogative of our Blessed Mother 
this is. She was the vessel of election chosen 
from all eternity by God the Father to be the 
mother of His only son. By a singular privilege 
He preserved her from all stain, not only of 
actual sin, but also of original sin, that no one 
might ever accuse the Blessed Mother of God of 
having been even for a single instant under the 
shadow of sin or the influence of the evil one. 


Mary is without a peer, she has no equal. No . 


one, not even the greatest saint, can compare 
with her in absolute sinlessness. “All beautiful 


art thou, O Mary, and there is no stain in thee.” 
This glorious — together with that of 
Mother of God, has placed her high above every 
other creature in the realms of bliss. She is seated 
on the right hand of her Divine Son to make: 
intercession for us. Do you know how eager she 
is to help us? She seldom waits for us to ask 
for favors, but continually anticipates our de- 
sires and is ever asking blessings for us. She 
has our welfare at heart, for we were dearly 
bought—the ) eens was none other than the pre- 
cious blood of her Jesus. 

Let us honor our Blessed Mother with spotted 
devotions; let us chant her praises with fervor 
in devout prayer; let us glorify her before our 
fellow men. To pay honor to her who never 
knew sin, who was preserved even from original 
sin, is pleasing to God, gratifying to Mary, bene- 
ficial to us: We cannot honor the Mother of God 
too much. Confraternities have been erected in 
honor of the Immaculate Conception, societies 
formed, medals struck. 


THE MIRACULOUS MEDAL 


The Medal of the Immaculate Conception is 
commonly known as the Miraculous Medal, for 
ever so many wonderful favors, conversions, 
cures, etc., have been obtained through its pious 
use. Great favors are constantly showered upon 
the devout users of this wonderful medal. ur 
Blessed Mother herself made known to a sainted 
Daughter of Charity, of St. Vincent de Paul’s 
foundation, that a medal should be struck in hon- 
or of her Immaculate Conceptien. After the re- 
quest had been complied with and medals had 
been distributed among the faithful, because of 
the numerous wonders Heaven chose to work 
this means, it was called the Miraculous Medal, 
a name that still clings to it. 

Mary’s power is unlimited. She has but to 
ask and her request is ted. She is the Moth- 
er of the God of might. Be devout to Mary. 
Wear her scapular and medal. In all your n 
have recourse to Mary; she will obtain for you 
the grace of God. “OQ Mary, conceived without 


sin, pray for us who have recourse to thee.” 
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A Merry Christmas 


IGNATIUS Esser, O. S. B. 


‘ 


HIS greeting is one of the unavoidable things 
7 in life and persists in recurring every year. 

A Merry Christmas is simply a happy an- 
nual necessity. There is a something that is like 
an unseen magnetic force impelling men to mirth- 
fulness. During the year we all are more or 
less sullen or sour at times and often selfish with 
our charity. But when 
Christmas comes a- 
round we like to forget 
the reproachful past. 
And we do forget it. 
Hearts expand, faces jf 
brighten, charity grows 
more ardent. 

Even many days be- 
forehand the Christ- 
mas spirit begins to 
work. The attractive 
displays of thoughtful 
shopkeepers remind the 
public that Christmas 
is really nearer than 
they had anticipated. 
Soon the hustle and 
bustle of Christmas 
shopping begins. It grows and works towards a 
climax, till on Christmas eve we are amazed at 
the lavish expenditure of money for Christmas 
gifts. 

Yes, it is true, this hustle and bustle of Christ- 
mas shopping is only a material feature of 
Christmas. But man himself is half material. 
And this exterior display has such a wholesomely 
energizing effect on the immaterial part of man. 
Mutually soul and body spur each other on both 
to think and do good to others. Here we see the 
rich man giving—out of his bounty, indeed, 
but—with a greater charity than at other times. 
There the hard-earned dollars of the father of 
a poor family are fast vanishing in the purchase 
of presents for wife and children. But he thinks 
only of the happiness it will bring to them. They 
are expecting Santa Claus. He thought of this 
happiness all the past month and it lightened 
his work. And now he is soon to realize the joy 
of doing good. 

We need only to study our own hearts to see 
what Christmas joy really is. We shall be sur- 
prised to see how much happiness there can be 
in a single heart. And just think of the world 
of hearts all glad on Christmas day, glad with 


A Child is Born to us 


a supernatural gladness. For it does not require 
deep wisdom to understand that the nmainspring 
of all this Christmas giving and receiving is to 
be sought in a nobler than an earthly source. 

What is Christmas anyway? Why, it is the 
birthday anniversary of the little Jesus.—That 
explains it all. Could God come down to earth 
without the earth’s be- 
coming more divine? 
And the way in which 
He comes! As a ten- 
der little Babe! A di- 
vine Babe! That little 
Babe is the magnetic 
force that attracts 
men’s hearts. Many, 
many years before He 
came on that first 
Christmas night, a 
great Prophet had 
said: “And a Little 
Child shall lead them.” 
—Isaias 11:6. That 
‘Little Child’ is Jesus, 
and the ‘them’ are we. 
There, then, is the se- 
cret of that universal Christmas joy. The 
hearts of men are under the mystic spell of the 
little Christ Child. He is leading them with the 
cords of a love divine. He is drawing them to- 
wards Bethlehem. 

How befitting that on Christmas morn men 
should direct their steps to the Infant’s crib. 
Let us follow them, or rather let us precede and 
observe them as they come to church on this 
joyous day. In the still dark hours of early 
morning they come. The cock has scarcely 
sounded his earliest signal, when lo! the early 
worshippers begin to appear. From a secluded 
corner, unobserved, we shall watch them. It is 
almost time for the last bell for Mass. From 
out the different streets and avenues emerges 
the growing throng. The crisp cold air and 
crunching snow lend vigor to the scene. With a 
brisk step, by two’s and three’s they file into the 
brilliantly lighted church. See their faces how 
radiant with joy. Greetings are exchanged as 
they meet one another near the threshold. It’s 
“A Merry Christmas” and “The same to you” 
repeated again and again. And how sincere these 
greetings! Not many words, no boisterous tones. 


(Continued on page 240) 
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HE church of “Our Lady of the Snow” was 
resplendent with festoons of evergreen and 
mistletoe on pillars, walls, and casements; 
eloquent in the splendor and fragrance of clusters 
of white roses interspersed with holly-berries 
in vases of alabaster; brilliant with scores upon 
scores of flickering candles and myriads of elec- 
tric lights radiating an effulgence of glory upon 
a miniature “Bethlehem” erected at the gateway 
to the chancel. As if proclaiming the fulfillment 
of a prophecy of old, high above the Tabernacle 
door “Thy Kingdom Come” was gorgeously em- 


blazoned. “Venite Adoremus,” in illumined let- ° 


tering flashed and sparkled before the little 
“Bethlehem” while the “Star of the Magi” glist- 
ened above. A golden vigil-light, emblem of in- 
tense human yearning and ardent, humble plead- 
ing, glowed steadily at the feet of the Infant 
Savior. 

The “Little King,” His head glorified by a 
halo of shimmering gold, unaccompanied even 
by Joseph, the foster father, or Mary, the Im- 
maculate Mother, lay on a bed of straw helpless 
and appealing; but his tiny outstretched hands 
seemed to give and give and give an abundance 
of choicest gifts and an eternal benediction to 
all the sons of men. — 

Over the vast expanse of the basilica a deep- 
toned organ, with a mighty chorus of rich, mel- 
low voices soaring above it, pealed out its exult- 
ant swelling notes of joy, “Gloria in Excelsis 
Deo!” From the chancel a hundred childish 
voices echoed. sweetly, “Gloria, Gloria, Gloria in 
Excelsis!” 

As chanting, white-robbed acolytes and priests 
in gold-embroidered vestments disappeared in 
solemn recessional, a group of men and women, 
adopted children of the throbbing heart of the 
city, rose from their seats near the outer door. 
One of them carried a be-bundled crying babe. 
After a few moments’ hesitation, they walked 
reverently down the aisle close to the eastern 
wall. A venerable priest awaited them near the 
baptismal fount at the end of the altar rail. As 
the sponsors timidly took their places, a wel- 
coming smile illumined the benign face of the 
good Father and he promptly opened the bap- 
tismal register to make entry of the infant’s 
parentage, name, etc. 

“Which of you is the father of the child?” 
he asked in a friendly way, looking from one to 
another over his silver-bowed spectacles. 
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The Blessed Bambino 


Mary E. SULLIVAN 


A man about forty years of age, swarthy, 
frank-eyed, and gracious, stepped close to the 
rail, beckoning, cap in hand, to a young girl 
who advanced shyly to his side. Innocence and 
purity of heart were reflected in the soft depths 
of her dark eyes and on every feature of her 
Madonna-like face. A white, silken scarf, below 
which hung two heavy braids of coal-black hair, 
veiled her head; a variegated gold-fringed shawl 
enveloped her. 

“Pardon, Pater,” said the man, gesturing with 
his toil-gnarled hand, “Theesa da leetle Mater. 
Mea,” tapping his chest and nodding his head, 
“her uncle.” 

“What is your name?” 

“Guido De Angelis.” 

“And the little mother’s?” 

“Annunciata Constantino,” answered Guido 
twirling his cap. 

“How old is she?” 

“Seventeen, lasta month.” 

“And where is the father of the babe?” 

“Her man worka far away. I tella you, Pater, 
Annunciat she is gooda girl,—da besta, but she 
have moocha trouble. She married in Italia, in 
Napoli. Then soon Eustaccio he come to maka 
da homa in Amereek. Annunciat she will come 
after. They say ‘good-bye’ and Eustaccio he will 
send moocha letters. Ona letter—(Guido raised 
his index finger to denote the number) ona come. 
It say Eustaccio is in Newa York by his cousin, 
Tony Esposito. Then longa, longa time and 
Annunciat getta noa letter, not ona!” 

Shaking his head mournfully, Guido continued, 
“da leetle girl is soa lonesome! She ’fraid Eu- 
staccio is sick. If he is well, he will write. He 
is good man,—kind. Then Annunciat she wanta 
come to Amereek, wanta see Eustaccio, wanta 
her new homa! So she come ina da ship to 
Newa York. Alla the time she is thinking "bout 
Eustaccio.. She is so happy and she say like 
this,—‘Soon I am by my Eustaccio in mya newa 
leetle homa in Amereek!’ Da big storm come! 
Da ship rocka deesa way!” 

Oblivious to all about, Guido swayed his body 
and swung his arms broadly from side to side. 

Annunciat is ’fraid, awful ’fraid da ship will 
drown! She cry so hard for Eustaccio. She 
say she will never see him again.” 

The child-mother glancing now and then ap- 
pealingly, yet courageously at the attentive 
priest, was silent. Her uncle continued, “After 
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three days da storm stops and da ship is come 
in Newa York. Annunciat is vera. happy now. 
She is so glad!” , 

Guido paused, turning to look reassuringly in- 
to Annunciata’s eyes, now reflecting the happy 
expression of his own. 

“Eustaccio was waiting for her?” queried Fr. 
Gregory. 

A cloud swept Guido’s face; he shook his head. 
“Tony an’ hees wife theya come, tella Annunciat 
that Eustaccio he’s gone far away to worka on 
da railroad. He will come back soon. Annun- 
ciat cry; oh so hard she cry lika she will never 
stop. Da Government mans don’t wants to let 
her stay in Amereek. They say she must go 
back to Italia, to Napoli,—she will be,—How you 
say it?” asked Guido scratching his head. 

“Public charge?” 

“Thata right,—publeek charge! 
she beg and beg. She tella all da time to da 
mans her husband is good man—he worka in A- 
mereek. She won’t never: be no public charge. 
They shaka da head! They no believe! Then 
Tony and Carolina tella da government mans 
they will pay on the cars for Annunciat and she 
will come here she will stay in mya house till 
Eustaccio come back from the far worka, place. 
I will give her eats ana clothes.” 

“And so she came do you?” 

“After longa time when Annunciat is cry so 
hard, da officer say ‘Yes, she can stay.’ Then she 
come on da train an’ I bring her to mya house.” 

“How long ago?” 

“Three-a month.” 

“How old is the baby?” 

“Two-a week. Annunciat wanta to come with 
her bambino to baptize on Christmas. She wanta 
give him to the Blessed Bambino.” 

Asking the names of the sponsors, Father 
Gregory completed the memoranda in the register 
and baptized the babe Gabriele Constantino. Then 
Annunciata impulsively reached out her arms to 
receive her little son, her blessed, Heaven be- 
stowed gift of love. Kissing his tiny forehead 
she pressed him fondly to her heart. All timidi- 
ty and self-consciousness now fled from the little 
mother. Hastening to the gateway of the chan- 
cel and kneeling low before the Christ Child’s 
crib, Annunciata bowed her head adoringly in 
prolonged and silent prayer. No crown but that 
of motherhood adorned her brow, but in the ra- 
diance of her faith, her love, and adoration she 
was, indeed, a royal worshiper. Looking up sud- 
denly, with face aglow, she stretched out her 
arms again and offered to the Blessed Bambino 
her precious gift, her little Gabriele. Then pray- 
ing meekly for Eustaccio’s return, in perfect 
trustfulness and resignation she laid at the Di- 
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vine feet her heart-sereing sorrow and her faith- 
buoyed hope. 

Kinsfolk came from far and near to the christ- 
ening fete at Guido De Angelis’s home that night. 
There they received gifts from a heavily laden 
Christmas tree; they danced, they feasted, and 
they drank of Guido’s home-made wine. An- 
nunciata, mindful of her debt of gratitude, 
stifled the loneliness of her yearning heart, 
assumed a cheerful air, and made merry 
with the rest; yet from time to time she stole 
away to croon over her little one, to dream of 
her childhood days in sunny Italy and of all the 
lovely gifts she had seen good children find on 
Christmas morning. 

’Twas long past midnight when the guests de- 
parted. Then out of the oppressive stillness and 
solitude came the memory of an old Italian tradi- 
tion about ashes, gray, grimy ashes found in the 
stocking of bad children. She missed Eustaccio’s 
companionship, his loving words, and pretty gifts. 
Had she been bad and were ashes of sorrow to 
be her only Christmas portion, she asked herself. 
Conscious of her guilelessness, she banished the 
thought at once. Then came the remembrance 
of her wonderful gift, her little son. Kneeling, 
sxe prayed to the Divine Infant, “Blessed Bam- 
b.no, with all my heart I love you, I trust you 
always, when it is good time you will bring my 
Eustaccio back to me! You will bring him so 
he see our little bambino! I give you now again 
my gift, my pretty bambino!” 

Lifting Gabriele from his cradle and folding 
him gratefully to her heart, she crept into bed 
just as the dawn was breaking. 

Days, weeks, months dragged wearily by but 
no word came from Eustaccio. Lest she should 
be too great a burden on Guido and Lucia, his 
wife, Annunciata went to work in a factory near- 
by, giving over to them the greater part of her 
meager wages. Her daily homecomings were 
joyous because of black-eyed, curly-haired, happy, 
romping Gabriele. She spent her evenings sew- 
ing and knitting for him, guiding his tottering 
footsteps, sharing his glee, and wiping away his 
tears. 

“Ah, mya leetle bambino,” she was wont to 
say embracing him in an ecstacy, “such a big 


boy now! You looka lika papa! How glad, how 
surprise he will be when he see you! Throw 
kiss to papa, petite Gabriele! There! Again! 


Again! Ah, mya leetle one, I lova you so!” 


But the dull ache and the numbing void of her 
yearning heart persisted. At last she fell ill; 
her coworkers in the factory missed the inspira- 
tion of her presence, and the forewoman, the 
fine work of her nimble fingers. Tossing rest- 
lessly in the delirium of fever, she cried aloud 
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for Eustaccio, begging him to leave the work in 
the far-away place,” to conie to her, to’come and 
greet his little son. Then, later, she lay calm, 
and weak, and limp while sweet memories flooded 
over her and she was lost in dreams of her 
courtship days in far-off Italy. Sometimes she 
mumbled incoherently about returning to Naples 
but she always ended by declaring that America 
was the best place for her bambino. Yes, in 
America he could go to school for many years; 
when he grew to be man he wouldn’t have to 
work on the railroad in “far-away places.” These 
thoughts abided with her when the fever fled and 
she confided them to Fr. Gregory who had come 
in response to Guido’s call. Fr. Gregory, approv- 
ing them, consoled her. 

After several weeks of intense suffering she 
was able to be about again but she was not strong 
enough to return to her employment. The doctor 
warned her never, under any circumstances, to 
go back to the factory. 

Early one clear cold morning just before 
Christmas, two Immigration officers came to 
Guido’s house in search of Annunciata. ._Her wan 
face beamed with ardent hope as, with Gabriele 
in her arms, she ran forward, asking eagerly, 
“You found Eustaccio? You come to tella mea? 
I alla ready. I go to him quick!” 

“Is Eustaccio Constantino your husband?” one 
of the officers inquired gruffly. 

A presentiment of evil news crept over An- 
nunciata; mystified, she fell back a pace; her 
eyes grew larger; her lips drooped and quivered; 
she clasped her baby more tightly, and nodded 
her head wistfully. 

“Well, we firid that Eustaccio Constantino 
went back to Italy some months ago and we’ve 
come to tell you that you must go back too. You 
can’t stay in America.” 

Annunciata’s face went white. “Oh, my bam- 
bino! I wanta stay for mya bambino!” she 
cried piteously. 

“That’s easy,” said the officer with a sneer, 
as he turned to go, “the bambino, can stay in 
America since he was born in America, but, re- 
member, we’re serving notice—you must go back 
to your husband in Italy,” and the two departed 
with a warning that they would return soon. A 
tempest lashed the soul of the little mother after 
this terrible shock. How could she part with 
her cherished bambino? Yet, how deprive him 
of his chance in free America to learn and to 
become great? “You must go back to Italy,” the 
officer had said. Oh, it was hard but she resolved 
to be brave. At whatever cost, she would for- 
get herself and do her duty by her bambino. 
She determined upon this in a violent storm of 
conclusive sobs and copious tears. 
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In response to her entreaty, Guido and Lucia 
gladly agreed to take care of Gabriele and An- 
nunciata cherished the thought that they would 
always treat him kindly. When the Immigration 
officers came again she met them bravely, declar- 
ing that she was ready to return to Italy and 
that she had decided to leave her babe behind. 

“Very well,” said the spokesman, tomorrow is 
Christmas but be ready on the next day. We 
shall come to see you off.” 

Then Annunciata busied herself packing her 
few belongings in preparation for the journey. 
She spent the night in prayerful vigil, but in 
the dawning of Christmas day she gently aroused 
her bambino and dressed him warmly in his 
gala-day clothes. Her passionate kisses absorbed 
his tears and banished his drowsiness. He 
chuckled with glee when with promises of going 
“bye-bye,” Annunciata adorned his white cap 
and sweater with sprigs of holly. Her feet 
searcely touched the walk as, with Gabriele nes- 
tled close, she went out into the cold, crisp air 
and sped along the lonely streets. 

“Ah, mya leetle Gabriele, you shall see the big, 
big Christmas tree ina the city park! I showa 
you. Seea, seea there!” and she pointed to the 
bright star on the top of the giant tree, shedding 
its luster far out on the chilly air. The babe 
reached out his dimpled hands for it. 

“No, no for youa, mya leetle one; the star for 
the Blessed Bambino. See! See! It shine on 
the church! Throw kiss an’ we go see the Bam- 
bino. Throw kiss, Gabriele.” And Gabriele threw 
a baby kiss to the beautiful star. 

Hugging him more and more tightly, Annunci- 
ata flew on and on until she reached the church 
of “Our Lady of the Snow.” There the same 
beautful solemnity of scene and service witnessed 
the year before, awaited her. Evergreen and 
holly, fragrant roses, flickering tapers, and count- 
less electric lights adorned the altars. “Venite 
Adoremus” illumined the miniature “Bethlehem” 
sheltering the “Little King.” “Gloria in Excelsis” 
again re-echoed through aisle and nave while 
white-robed priests and acolytes knelt in adora- 
tion. 

Annunciata drooping with the stress of her 
yearning- sorrow, yet radiant with the glory of 
her sacrifice, knelt again at the foot of the Crib, 
offering her gold, her frankincense, her myrrh. 
Her head sank in lowly homage and for a long 
time she remained in silent prayer. Looking up 


suddenly, the tremendous power of her faith 
sustaining her, she pleaded audibly with quiver- 
ing life while tears streamed down her pallid 
Thy kingdom 
I give again to you my leetle Gabriele. 
(Continued on page 242) 


cheeks, “Ah, Blessed Bambino, 
come! 
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O feast and make merry at the winter sol- 
= stice was a time-honored pagan custom, loved 

by the convert-Christians, as by their neigh- 
bors. It interfered with the fitting celebration 
of Christmas until the ever-wise Church turned 
it to the service of religion and elevated instead 
of attempting to uproot it. The dancing and 
singing continued, but it was for joy at least 
half spiritual that the people danced, and it was 
of Jesus and Mary and Joseph, of magi and 
shepherds and the saints whose feasts follow 
close upon Christmas, that they were gradually 
persuaded to sing. Slowly was the change ef- 
fected, but in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, and even in the twelfth, the 
singing of carols had a place among well estab- 
lished customs, and was deeply loved and keenly 
enjoyed by noble as well as peasant. It had come 
to form a traditional part of the celebration of 
various feasts, but especially of that most dearly 
loved of them all: Christmas. 

France had her carols, Poland had hers. On 
Christmas Eve, in song-loving Italy, bands of 
peasants trooped down every hill-side to churches 
nestling in the valleys below that they might 
hear midnight Mass, and on their way sang 
sweetly and joyfully of the wonders of Bethle- 
hem; while in England—merry England, then,— 
every village rang with lusty praise of the new- 
born King, praise not always dignified nor un- 
mixed with thought of the morrow’s baked meats 
and steaming puddings, but withal devout in a 
child-like way. 

In the hurricane of the so-called Reformation 
Christmas carols were among the ‘sweet and sa- 
cred things to be swept away. The new dispen- 
sation disapproved of too much joyousness in 
religion. To make merry at Christmastide was 
long thought to savor of popery, and hence to be 
worthy of condemnation by all earnest, right- 
minded Christmas. Besides, the feast was strip- 
ped of much of its tender beauty, with the Baby 
Christ carefully kept far from His Mother’s 
arms, and her image cast down, not only from 
the altars of the land, but from its throne in 
the love of the people. The Holy Innocents, St. 
Stephen, and St. John the Evangelist were ban- 
ished with all other saints, and their niches left 
empty and forlorn. Carols about the shepherds 
held their own for a time, because all things 
pastoral were in favor about Elizabeth’s highly 
artificial court. 
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The carols now accessible to us are mostly 
English and mostly of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. Among the oldest that we 
have are some in which English translates Latin, 
as in the one beginning, 


“Ave maris stella, 
The star of the sea.” 


Others use Latin side by side with the vernac- 
ular: 
“Atque semper vi 
Pray thy Son for me. » 


The variety of style found in old Christmas 
carols is surprising. Even love songs of the 
day were sometimes sung unaltered as carols, 
the lady to whom they referred being then un- 
derstood to mean our Blessed Mother. That they 
were entirely inappropriate did not matter. One 
such amatory carol opens, 


“Who shall have my fair lady? 
Who but I?’ 


In fact the greater number of these Christmas 
folk-songs seen to our unchildlike taste curious 
and quaint and interesting, rather than beauti- 
ful. That many are devotional cannot be denied. 
All are simple and vigorous. Some are funny— 
consciously or unconsciously, who can say? One, 
somewhat modernized by Edith Rickert, after 
telling the story of the Magi and of the Holy 
Innocents, has this remarkable stanza: 


“The children of Israel cried, ‘Wa, wa!’ 
The mothers of Bethlehem cried, ‘Ba, ba!’ 
Herod, that wretch, he laughed, ‘Aba!’ 
And said, 

‘The King of Jews is dead!’ ” 


Less quaint, but more widely known, is “As 
Joseph was a-walking”: 


“As cs was a-walking 
He heard an angel sing: 
‘This night shall be born 
Our heavenly King. 


‘He neither shall be born 
In housen nor in hall, 

Nor in the place of Paradise, 
But in an ox’s stall. 


‘He neither shall be clothed 
In purple nor in pall; 

But in the fair white linen, 
That usen babies all. 


‘He neither shall be rocked 
In silver nor in gold, 
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But in a wooden cradle 
That rocks on the wold.’— 


Mary took her Baby, 

She dressed her Baby sweet, 
She laid Him in a manger, 
All there for to sleep. 


As she stood over Him 
She heard a — sing, 

‘O bless the dear Saviour, 
Our heavenly King!’” 


Many carols were lullabys supposedly sung by 
our Blesed Mother to her Child; others prophesy 
the Crown of Thorns, the Cross, the Nails, and 
all the Man-Christ’s bitter Passion. In some 
the Infant replies to His Mother’s questions or 
comforts her sorrow over the cold and homeless- 
ness which are His portion, telling her that it 
is well for Him to be born in “a crib with hay 
and grass,” but that, nevertheless, “Lords and 
dukes shall worship Me, and so shall kings all.” 
How quaint they all are, but how tender their 
familiarity and withal how reverent! The carol- 
singing peasants of the Middle Ages must have 
felt at home in heaven as soon as they caught 
a glimpse of Our Lady or St. Joseph. 

One of the loveliest of the lullaby carols pre- 
served to us is known as “This Endris Night,” 
from its opening line. (Endris means last.) 


“This endris night, 

I saw a sight, 

A star as bright as day; 
And ever among 

A maiden —_- 

Lullay, byby, lullay.” 


The carol closes with the lines: 
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Fow sweet Son, since it is so, 
All things are at Thy will, 
hee grant me a boon, 
if? it te right and skill, 


That child of man, 
That will or can, 

Be merry on this day; 
To bliss them bring, 
And I shall sin 
Lullay, byby, lullay.” 


A tender carol, one of the many in the form 
of a dialogue between the Infant Jesus and His 
Mother, closes thus: 


“In thine arm 

Lay thou Me warm 

And kee - night and day; 
And if 

And may mo sleep 

Sing thou by-by, lullaby. + 


Surely these old Christmas carols testify to 
the living faith of the Middle Ages, and even ‘ 
more strikingly to their tender love for the Baby 
King, born indeed to reign, but only after the 
poverty and humiliation of Bethlehem, the silence 
of the thirty years, and the agony of Gethsemane 
and Calvary had triumphed in the Resurrection. 
But in the songs of the Christmastide His sor- 
rows were seldom remembered, His glories never; 
Christ was a helpless little One, to be cherished, 
and protected, and above all to be loved. The 
Child—God made Man—Whom Mary clasped to 
her breast, at Whom the rude shepherds stared 
wonderingly, Whom the Magi adored, why should 
not everyone lustily join the angel choir in sing- 
ing His praise? 


Mary at Bethlehem 


CHARLES J. Quirk, S. J. 


What woman this 

Who knoweth bliss 
Of such a child upon her knee? 
(The offspring of the Deity?) 


Not as a queen 
In shimmering sheen 
Is she attired, nor on a throne 
Carven and with vast gems outblown. 


But in this shed 
Impalaced, 
Upon the straw she sits at rest 
Her Baby-Boy shrined on her breast. 


Her waved hair 

Is golden fair 
And white with rose-buds blushing ‘eee 
Is her complexion’s damasked hue 


Those star-blue eyes 

Glimpse Paradise 
As her wee Son looks up and smiled 
Upon her chasteness undefiled. 


Why should she care 

Though everywhere 
The wild winds blow and snow flakes fall 
And Herod holds proud festival? 


For who shall be 


Throned hi 


Who is the 


h as she 
other of a God.... 


The purest of creation’s sod? 
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sad about endings, then the close of the year 

could not have a month more in sympathy with 
this spirit than December. This twelfth month 
is ushered in with nature’s most gloomy lock; 
the richly tinged beauties of the earth which cast 
a lovely charm over early November and impart- 
ed to the passing year that restful hue suggestive 
of ripe old age, have given place to barren woods 
and bleak landscapes, where beneath our tread 
is heard the melancholy crackle of winter’s 
gatherings—summer’s gay leaves and fragrant 
flowers, now decaying in universal death. How 
weird the wind now soughing half expectantly 
through empty branches, now pausing in dismay 
to discover no traces of its former playfellows 
young and fresh in life, now shrieking in horror 
as it descends to find in silent heaps and cold 
in death the companions of its merry gambols. 
“Come on to play,” it seems to cry as in ghastly 
pretence it forces out the dead to frolic in the 
wood. Alas! they stagger forth only in death 
to sink into a restless grave; whereon in awful 
horror the tempest screams and rushes forth as 
if it would tear itself in twain and beats against 
the walls and hills in agonized despair. 

This consternation, this horror, this despair, 
typifies the condition of the human soul that has 
not served its God, when, on the day of Judg- 
ment, bereft of earthly life it will seek in vain 
for living deeds of virtue, will bring forth its 
soulless works as witnesses, then, horror-struck 
at their fetid mawkishness, will rush forth, cleft 
asunder by the sword of despair, and, harrassed 
by the worm that never dies, will beat against 
the mountains and cry out to them to fall upon 
it and stifle out its life. The church seizes upon 
this front of nature to impress upon her children 
the reality of the end of the world that will sure- 
ly come, the day of Judgment; for with the be- 
ginning of Advent she puts before us the Gospel 
in which our Lord tells us, “when you shall see 
these things come to pass, know that the king- 
dom of God is at hand.”—St. Luke 21. She is 
saddened; with the Jews she dons a sober garb, 
vests her ministers in the color of penance. She 
is penitent on account of the sins of her children; 
she shudders at the thought of that wrathful 
day, when perhaps some of her children,—she 
trembles lest they be many—shall be lost to her. 
She puts on the vesture of penance to remind us, 
her children, that our personal misdeeds should 


I: it be true that there is always something 


be atoned for by contrition. She bids us now, 
now while tears avail, weep for the sins which 
at the Judgment tears cannot deliver to mercy, 
for then the time of mercy will be past. Through 
St. Paul she speaks to us in the Mass, saying, 
“it is now the hour for us to rise from sleep.... 
Let us cast off the works of darkness.... Let 
us walk honestly....not in rioting and drunken- 
ness, not in chambering and impurities, not in 
contention and envy.”—Rom. 13. 

True, she is sad. But throughout this sorrow 
is a note, a strain, of joy, first indistinctly rip- 
pling, then soft and pleading it thrills with firm 
reverberation the sacred chant and, echoing in 
each Christian heart, begins, like life’s pulsation, 
to throb in all the members of Christ’s Mystical 
Body, rising and exalting, to gush forth on 
Christmas Morning in the angels’ song—“Gloria 
in excelsis Deo.” a 

In the same Gospel that tells us of the Judg- 
ment are spoken words for the comfort of the 
just on the day of wrath, but which at this time 
have a very special message for the Church; our 
Lord said, “When these things begin to come to 
pass look up and lift up your heads; because 
your redemption is at hand.”—St. Luke 21. St. 
Paul’s admonition, too, is spiced with words of 
sweet hope as he bids us rise from sleep, for he 
assures us that our salvation is near, that “the 
night is passed, and the day is at hand.” 

“The day is at hand.” Advent is the beginning 
of a new day, a new church year. If the past 
year has been a night, a time of darkness in 
which our soul was indolent in sleep, we are 
bidden now to arise and shake ourselves, to cast 
off, throw from us, the works of darkness, in 
which we lay down at our ease, to rise up, not 
indeed to enter heaven, but to gird ourselves for 
a struggle with the enemies of that salvation 
which is near; to “put on the armor of light.” 
Adam and Eve by their fall robbed us of our 
first armor and as a consequence every soul comes 
into this world pierced with a deadly satanic 
shaft and as we grow old Satan from new van- 
tage points makes of us his targets; we need, 
then, something that will make us proof against 
his arrows, we need an armor of light that will 
not only turn aside the missiles of hell but will 
point out the lurking places of the enemy. Where 
can such an armor be found? The apostle does 


not leave vague his admonition but adds “Put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Christ is our 
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“armor of light”; He points out to us the way 
and leads us forward on it, tells us the truth 
and shows us how to practice it, gives, preserves, 
is our life. 

His coming has been whispered,—He is nigh. 
But we must not, as did the Jews, fail to recog- 
nize Him. The Jews were filled with hopes of 
an earthly savior who would relieve them of 
the hated Roman rule and bring them great tem- 
poral glory and an earthly kingdom. He is nigh 
but His kingdom, His glory, is not of this world. 
It is into our hearts He wishes to come, and it 
is in hearts detached, humble and holy that we 
must “put Him on.” By prayer and penance 
our souls are to be tuned that, when He speaks 
to our hearts, His words may find echo there 
and be heard. The Gospel of this third Sunday 

‘of Advent now warns us in the words with which 
St. John the Baptist warned the Israelites, “there 
hath stood one in the midst of you whom you 
know not.”—St. John 1. This, too, is “Gaudete 
Sunday” and the Church, having thrown off her 
garb of penance, is vested in the rose color of 
joy; it seems as though her strong heart, unable 
longer to contain itself, had burst with a glad- 
ness, which surges in the chant and swells the 
organ notes with the joyous message of St. Paul, 
“Rejoice in the Lord always: again I say re- 
joice....the Lord is nigh. Be nothing solicit- 
ous.”—Phil. 4. Does this strain of joy awaken 
echoes in our hearts? He is nigh, He will soon 
stand in our midst. Do we know Him? Or is 
our heart out of tune, is our vision clouded, are 
our ears muffled by the cares of this earthly life? 
On the second Sunday of Advent. we were ad- 
monished to “Arise....and stand on high; and 
behold the joy that will come to thee from God.” 
—Baruch 4 and 5. If we did not arise from our 
life of negligence, if we did not “stand on high” 
by practicing virtue, then we can scarcely have 
obtained the promised joy. In that case the 
words of St. Paul on this third Sunday hardly 
apply to us, for we should be solicitous to “arise 
and stand on high” as soon as possible. Then 
after we have done this, when He is nigh, we 
can recognize Him, when He is in our midst, 
we can know Him, then we can rejoice and “be 
nothing solicitous.” Is it confidence we lack, 
confidence in Him who is coming as our Infant 
Savior? That is wrong. If we approach Him 
in the spirit of contrition, if by a change of life 
“we make known our modesty to men,” we can 
approach Him without solicitude. Again and 
again the Church admonishes us to confidence 
and, finally, on this Sunday after Communion, 
when Our Lord is nearest to us, exclaims in the 
words of Isaias (Chap. 35), “Be ye comforted, 


O ye timid of heart, and fear not; behold our 
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God will come and save us.” It is not to our own 
merits that we must trust, nor should we despair 
at the thought of our great sinfulness, but in the 
sweet hope of a contrite heart we ought to trust 
in Him, be comforted by Him, Who is coming 
to save us, coming “to heal the contrite of heart.” 

This, then, is the spirit of Advent: contrition, 
hope, joy. A new year is dawning, the night is 
past, the future before us. We still have time, 
time in which to turn to Him, to love Him, to 
cement ourselves in Holy Communion to Him who 
is coming from heaven to give Himself for our 
salvation; who by taking Flesh from Mary’s 
heart is going to bind with unbreakable bonds 
our poor human nature to the Godhead. With 
fervent and trusting hearts, therefore, we can 
sing in the words of the last Sunday of Advent, 
“Drop down Dew, ye heavens, from above, and 
let the clouds rain the Just one; let the earth 
be opened and bud forth a Savior.”—Isaias 45. 


Sixty-One Years of Service 


The Divine Office, or the Breviary, is the book 
of divine praises that the Church prescribes for 
her clergy as well as for many of her religious 
orders—both of men and women. She requires 
that a certain portion be chanted or recited every 
day. 

The Psalmist says, “Seven times a day have 
I sung Thy praise,” and again, “At midnight 
I arose to give praise to thee.” Following this 
practice of the royal singer, the Church divides 
the Divine Praises into eight parts and specifies 
when they should be sung. The first part is por- 
tioned out for the night hours while the rest is 
to be performed at various times during the day. 
In Heaven the angel choirs constantly sing the 
praises of God. On earth men should imitate 
these blessed spirits. 

In our country the houses of God, in which 
the Divine Praises are sung, are not so numerous 
as in Europe. St. Benedict, who lived in the 
early part of the sixth century, prescribed for 
his monks that they should perform “the work 
of God”—chant the Divine Praises—in choir. 
He also prescribed what psalms should be sung 
as well as their number and the hours at which 
this sacred duty should be performed. 

During sixty-one years, from Nov. 28, 1858, 
down to the present time, these sacred chants 
have gone on uninterruptedly here at St. Mein- 
rad. During sixty-one years—in a strange land, 
mid suffering and privation in pioneer days— 
our Fathers labored, endured great hardships, 
persevered in their undertaking, and finally estab- 
lished a home, where God might be praised and 
youth trained for His service. May these praises 
never cease until they blend with the celestial 
harmonies of the blessed before the throne of 
our God and King! 








ionable hotel of a large western city. He had 

been a resident of the town since his fifth 
year when he and his little sister and his wid- 
owed mother had come over from Ireland. In 
the intervening twenty-five years till we see him 
now, well dressed and self assured, he had risen 
steadily through various channels to be a man 
of means and influence. Politics had been a 
strong factor in his success. 

“Gee, but that’s a pretty girl,” the honorable 
James exclaimed. “She’s a new one. I just be- 
lieve I’ll dictate a letter, so as to get a good 
look at her.” 

He walked over to the desk where the new sten- 
ographer sat. He removed his hat and sat down 
saying in business-like tone: 

“Please, Miss, take a letter for me.” 

The dark head bent over the machine was 
raised and a pair of the bluest eyes he had ever 
seen looked up at him. They were black-fringed 
and misty. 

“Yes, sir.” The voice was soft and while low- 
pitched was clear and its accents unmistakably 
Irish, with a faintly pretty brogue. 

Jim’s letter fled out of his mind. Why this 
was the prettiest girl he had seen in a long time 
and Jim had seen many. The hotel manager 
was wise to substitute this stenographer for the 
very blonde young lady who used to preside at 
the desk and whose artistically treated tresses, 
Jim had thought would be a temptation to some 
hungry horse on the street. 

Gathering his nimble wits together, Jim began 
to dictate a perfectly meaningless letter to an 
imaginary correspondent. Several men sat in the 
seats around the desk, waiting for Jim’s lengthy 
epistle to end. The girl herself was puzzled. 
The letter was so rambling and so meaningless 
and Jim himself looked so sensible. 

“T’ll pay her well,” he said to himself when 
he could no longer string out the senseless 
phrases. He laid down a five dollar bill on the 
table after signing his name to his letter. The 
girl made the change rather slowly and noting 
his name said shyly: 

“That is an Irish name.” 

“Well so am I,” said Jim. 

“I can hardly learn to count the dollars and 
cents yet.” 

“Well never mind counting them now. I’ll 
come back for a lot more letters, Miss — —” 


Ji: MOONEY walked into the lobby of the fash- 
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“Miss Graham,” answered the girl quietly and 

then glancing up she saw the steady light in 
Jim’s eyes that startled her. Remembering the 
good nun’s advice in her Irish convent to keep 
always the business side of her employment up- 
permost and her mother’s warning to keep the 
men in their place, Mollie Graham quickly count- 
ed out the change and handed it to Jim. 

He took the change and liked Mollie all the 
better for her quiet dignity. Then he resolved 
that he would have a large and purely imaginary 
correspondence to dictate to her in the future. 

Mollie Graham had only reached America 
about three weeks before. She was the only child 
of a widowed mother who had come to this coun- 
try to take care of the home of a brother who 
was childless and whose wife had recently died. 
Matthew Nolan had written to his sister to come 
to him in his lonely old age and as he had prom- 
ised so many bright prospects for her only 
child in the new country, Mrs. Graham had 
come. 

That evening as they sat around the dinner 
table Mollie was recounting the adventures of 
the day to her mother and uncle as she always 
did. 

“I took down a letter today for a Mr. Mooney.” 

“Jim Mooney?” asked her uncle. “He’s one 
of the leading men in politics.” 

Mollie laughed. “Well, Uncle Mat, he just 
dictated such a foolish letter I could hardly un- 
derstand and he took so long, just sat and sat.” 

Uncle Mat smiled and looking at his pretty 
niece he did not wonder that any young man 
would sit and sit even to dictate a foolish letter, 
for Uncle Mat had been young once himself. He 
turned to his sister: 

“You see, Mary, Jim Mooney is just an exam- 
ple of how smart people may come up in America. 
He came over here about twenty-five years ago 
with his mother and little sister. Jim has al- 
ways been the man of the family, for his father 
died when his sister was a baby. He just about 
runs this town in politics. He has made money. 
No one can say he ever did an outright dishonest 
thing, but somehow he has made politics pay. 
But I will say for him, he is a good son and a 
good brother. His mother has every comfort. 
They have a nice home and his sister was edu- 
cated at a convent.” 

Mollie was glad that Uncle Mat said that, for 
she did not like to think of Jim Mooney dishonest- 
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ly and in spite of his rambling letter, his look 
lingered in her mind. 

That same evening Jim spoke to his mother 
and sister of Miss Graham. “They have a new 
stenographer? She and her mother will get a 
Irish girl and as pretty as a picture.” 

Little Mrs. Mooney sighed. The pretty girls 
had always been a snare for her fine clever boy. 

“You just ought to see her, mother.” 

“What is her name,” asked his sister Teresa. 

“Her name is Miss Graham.” 

“OQ, I tell you who she is, mother. She’s old 
Mat Molan’s niece. You know he sent to Ireland 
for his sister, after his wife died. The young 
ladies at the Sodality have been talking of ask- 
ing Miss Graham to join. She’s in our parish.” 

“Why, Teresa,” said her mother, “is she a 
stenographer? She and her mother will get a 
tidy bit of money when old Mat Nolan dies, 
but the young folks do like to be helping them- 
selves these days.” 

Not wanting to arouse the suspicions of his 
women folks, Jim said nc more. So that pretty 
girl was Mat Nolan’s niece. Mat had always 
been friendly to him and now he must find some 
way to meet him and talk to Miss Graham. He 
did not want the acquaintance to be carried on 
in a hotel lobby entirely. Perhaps Teresa might 
go and call on her. O trust Jim to work it out 
for his own ends. 

The next time Jim went to dictate a letter to 
his imaginary correspondent, he told Miss Gra- 
ham that he knew her uncle and that his mother 
and sister were going to come and see her mother 
and herself. 

“And when my mother begins to talk about 
Ireland, Miss Graham, she is likely to stay all 
day so if you don’t mind I'll be coming too in 
the evening to take her home, that is, if I can 
get her to stop talking.” 

That visit was but the beginning of many 
others. The Christmas time gave Jim a chance 
to show his regard for Mollie in gifts and many 
pleasures. Together they went to the midnight 
Mass and Mollie’s Christmas was very happy 
with Jim at her side that holy morning. 

In three months Mollie and Jim were engaged 
to be married. 

Uncle Mat, while glad that his pretty niece 
would be settled, “She’s much too pretty to be 
going on her own hook,” was not enthusiastic 
about Jim Mooney. He was clever and prosper- 
ous, but somehow the old man did not think he 
would make Mollie happy, although he was deep- 
ly and sincerely in love with her. The girl her- 
self was very much attached to Jim. It made 
old Mat’s heart ache sometimes to see the light 


in her eyes when Jim spoke to her for he knew " 
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how quickly indifference or unkindness could 
quench that happy light. “And he’s gone around 
with a wild, tough set of men and women and 
maybe he’ll grow tired of the quiet little colleen. 
But they are so much to each other now, what 
can I do?” 

And so at Easter they were married, and I 
wish I could leave them like the old fairy tales, 
“to be happy ever afterwards.” 

Old Mat Nolan’s apprehensions were well 
grounded. Jim loved Mollie and their pretty 
home was a haven of rest to him in his strenu- 
ous days, for a new campaign was on. He began 
to stay out so often at night and to come home 
under the influence of liquor that Mollie was 
losing every vestige of her happiness. The Christ- 
mas after her marriage she went to Mass alone. 
Jim was in bed nearly all day resting from his 
political labors. Mbollie’s friends saw her grow- 
ing paler and quieter and her mother knew the 
sorrow in her girl’s heart. She could only counsel 
her to patience. 

“He’s your husband, alanna. You took him 
for better or worse. Never mind, God will send 
you the great comfort some day.” 

So Mollie told her own sad heart in her lone- 
liness she knew she would be comforted. 

Now just at this time, when Jim’s party seemed 
to be carrying everything their way, a beautiful 
and popular musical comedy actress came to the 
city. Jim met her and liked her. Mollie was 
staying quietly at home and while of course she 
was the best and the dearest girl in the world, 
this Madame Clairette was so lively that it came 
about that most of Jim’s spare time was spent 
where hilarity reigned. 

Now in any competition, the contestants watch 
each other like hawks and Jim’s interest in the 
lively lady soon became known. It was made 
apparent to her that if she led Jim on so that 
he would not be such an efficient campaign man- 
ager, his opponents would remember her hand- 
somely. And so it came about that, when special 
committees were meeting, Jim would be taking 
supper with Madame Clairette. “He’s smart, 
is Jim,”’ said an old campaigner, “but a pretty, 
clever woman will break the best of them, if 
they don’t watch out.” 

“Don’t bother me about going to Mass,” Jim 
would growl on a Sunday morning to Mollie, and 
so she would go off to church alone. 

At first Jim’s neglect and indifference at a 
time when she looked for special kindness and 
sympathy, at first angered Mollie, then she re- 
sorted to cold contempt and silence. She paid 


little heed to him and lived on in the hope of 
the great love and comfort that would be hers. 
Jim’s mother and sister were greatly distressed 
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at the change in him. Old Nolan had heard of 
Jim’s infatuation for Madame Clairette, his fre- 
quent sprees and his waning political influence. 
Jim himself was shrewd enough to realize how 
swiftly he was going downwards. He was spend- 
ing and losing money and had risked nearly 
everything he had on the election, so sure of 
success had he been after his years of success 
in placing his candidates. 

“Teresa, dear, I thought when Jim had such 
a fine wife and such a pretty home he would 
keep steady. Now see him, when he should be 
better than ever for the blessing that God is send- 
ing them.” 

“Yes, mother, it is too bad,’ and Teresa 
thought of how seedy her brother was beginning 
to look. 

The election came off. Jim’s party was over- 
whelmingly defeated. His candidates were an- 
gered and resentful against him. He did not 
seem after his years of service to the party to 
have one friend. His opponents had made the 
most of his attentions to Madame Clairette, of 
his intemperence and his neglect of his wife. He 
had in the last desperate hours, spent money 
like water and he was deeply in debt. His dis- 


appointment made him so morose that Mollie 
hardly spoke to him and her attitude of quiet 


indifference was changing to disgust. 

“Sure, darling, its a fine little girl,” said the 
adoring grandmother, bending over her daughter. 
Mollie’s heart gave a leap of joy. A little girl. 
A loving daughter to be always hers. 

The old doctor bent seriously over the baby 
and drew Mrs. Mooney into the adjoining room. 
“You are Catholics and believe in infant baptism. 
Well you had better have this child baptized if 
it will be any comfort to you, for it will only 
live a few hours. It is really dying now.” 

“O no! Now, doctor? Sure not Mollie’s little 
baby that her heart was so set on.” 

“T am only telling you what I believe and you 
had better have the child baptized.” So a hasty 
messenger brought the priest and in the next 
room the baby was baptized. 

Jim, weary and troubled, came in. His mother 
whispered to him, “Jim darling, the baby is dy- 
ing. How will we ever tell Mollie?” Jim went 
slowly back to the room where his wife lay smil- 
ing thinking of the dear little daughter whose 
love and comfort would mean so much. Jim took 
her hand in his and she let it lie passively. What 
difference would it make now if he neglected her. 
The wound of his neglect had gone deep but the 
coming of her child would heal it. 

And while he was trying to find words to tell 
her of her impending loss and bitter disappoint- 
ment, the little life went out. 
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Mollie drew her hand away. She had not 
looked at him since he had come into the room. 
She turned to the nurse. 

“Bring me the baby, please.” 

The nurse in a panic motioned to Jim and to- 
gether they left the room. 

“What will we do, Mr. Mooney? How will we 
tell her? The baby is dead.” 

It fell to her own mother at last to tell her. 

“Why do they not bring me my baby?” 

“Mollie darling,” the trembling old woman said, 
for it took real heroism to dash to earth the 
hopes shining in that beloved face, “the baby 
was only lent to you for a little while, till its 
soul could be washed in the waters of baptism 
and now it has gone back to heaven never to 
sorrow nor suffer.” 

“What are you telling me? 
Nurse, bring me the baby.” 

The tender old arms were wound around Mollie. 
“Darling, the baby is dead.” 

“O no! No, not the baby that was to be all 
the comfort I had. You must not be so cruel. 
My baby is not dead.” Mollie’s voice rose in a 
shrill wail, while they vainly tried to quiet her. 
Jim came in but she turned from him. When 
the paroxysm of grief passed she fell into a 
stony silence. Not a tear fell. Not a word came. 
When the little form was prepared for burial 
they brought it to her. She looked long and 
silently and tearless upon the dead baby upon 
whose coming she had built so many hopes. 

Then something died in Mollie Mooney’s heart. 
Something beautiful faded from her soul. When 
the kind old priest spoke to her of her baby’s 
safety, she listened respectfully, in silence, but 
out of his experience he would rather have seen 
a noisy grief that was natural. 

Mollie distressed herself constantly with the 
question of why God had sent the child only to 
take it away. Her husband had failed her and 
the promised comfort of a child had been denied 
her. 

The days went on. To please her mother, 
Mollie went to church but her faith had faltered. 
Jim’s debts crowded upon him. They had to 
give up their pretty home for a cheaper neighbor- 
hood. Teresa Mooney had taken a position in 
an office and was providing for her mother. 

One evening Jim came home to find Mollie 
gone. In a few days he was notified that she 
had begun proceedings for a divorce and very 
shortly obtained her decree. 

Up in the woods of the Northwest, where a 
boom town had been started, Mollie found a 
lucrative position in the office of the general man- 
ager of the large lumber mill operating there. 
While her surroundings were rough and crude, 


I want my baby. 
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Mollie found herself becoming more and more 
a factor in the growth of the business and a 
most valued employee. She had taken her own 
name and “Miss Graham” was a general favorite 
with the company and the employees. 

Especially was Miss Graham liked by the su- 
perintendent, Mr. Hudson, who was the son of the 
president of the company. Unlike the average 
son of a wealthy man, Cyril Hudson had con- 
siderable personal ambition. He had obtained 
this position at Elmwood with the view of de- 
veloping the place from its crude state to a 
model factory town. Gradually the first rough 
houses were replaced with neat cottages. He 
found in Mollie with her quick appreciation of 
his efforts for the workers, a delightful, congenial 
friend and she found in him with his fine prin- 
ciples, his superior education and refined tastes, 
an antidote for the disgust she had acquired for 
Jim, with his intemperance and consequent 
coarseness. 

There was no Catholic Church at Elmwood, 
only the chapel in the hospital, which Mr. Hud- 
son had built and placed in charge of an order 
of nursing sisters. The question of religion never 
came up. 

Cyril Hudson began to find Mollie’s compan- 
ionship the brightest part of his life. In the girl 
herself a new ambition was born. She liked 
and admired Cyril and the vista that a life with 
him meant, became very attractive to her. What- 
ever of romantic love had been hers had died 
with her divorce. 

Mollie had the foundation of a good education 
with the Irish nuns and she read and improved 
herself constantly. She found out all about the 
Elmwood Mill, and what large sums it was mak- 
ing for its owners. More and more she admired 
Cyril Hudson that his wealth and his time and 
his energy were not given to degrading pleasures, 
but to study of the betterment of his people and 
their environment. 

One evening after they had made a round of 
visits together to study out some improvements 
and were seated in the little parlor of Mollie’s 
suite in the hastily constructed hotel, Cyril said: 
“Miss Graham, I am just wondering how I could 
ever get along without you and if you could ever 
learn to love me. I believe I have loved you 
from the first moment that I saw you. Could 
you make up your mind to marry me?” 

When Mollie’s promise had been given, Cyril 
began at once to prepare for their marriage. 
It was a match that seemed to meet with general 
approval. Mollie had told Cyril of her former 
marriage and divorce and while he was some- 
what shocked, he was too greatly attached to her 
to let that stand in the way of what he believed 
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was his happiness. Mollie silenced her own con- 
science with the remembrance of her husband’s 
failure towards her. 

“T’ll let Jim see that if he liked an actress 
better than he did me, I can have a fine man 
like Mr. Hudson to take good care of me. Some- 
how the conscience would not be at all silenced 
but in spite of it Mollie went on and prepared 
for her marriage. As neither she nor Mr. Hud- 
son were apparently members of any church, the 
ceremony would be a strictly legal one performed 
by the judge of the circuit. 

Christmas came and went. It was a peculiar 
feeling to Mollie to realize that last Christmas 
she was divorced, the Christmas before her baby 
had died and this Christmas she was the promised 
wife of one almost a stranger. 

They were to be married in the spring. Just 
after the holidays Mr. Hudson had the pretty 
home, he intended for Mollie and himself, be- 
gun. It was to be furnished most elaborately. 
On their wedding tour east they would select 
the greater part of the furniture. 

So Mollie’s days went on in busy preparations. 
She had left the office and had more time to give 
to Mr. Hudson’s plans and to her own prepara- 
tions. She constantly told herself that this was 
the sort of life she deserved, the honored, respect- 
ed wife of a successful man and not the neglect- 
ed wife of a drunkard. She had not told her 
mother of her coming marriage as she knew 
what a storm of protest that would raise. 

Her uncle Mat Nolan was very ill and so Mrs. 
Graham could not leave him. After she was 
married, Mollie planned to send her mother a 
note before she went east on her wedding jour- 
ney. She smiled grimly as she thought of her 
mother’s horror and that of Mrs. Mooney and 
Teresa at the news of her second marriage. 
Sometimes in a fierce contempt that was not 
without its heartache, she would say to herself: 
“Let Jim Mooney stay in the gutter where he be- 
longs. He shall not drag me down with him. I 
will have a fine home and a gentleman for a 
husband.” 

One morning a telegram came from her moth- 
er saying that her uncle was dead. Mollie wrote 
a hurried letter of sympathy saying that the 
distance was so great and she was so busy she 
could not come home. 

Mrs. Mooney and Teresa were at the church 
for the funeral Mass and back in a corner sat 
Jim, shabby in dress but somewhat sobered. The 
shock of Mollie’s divorce had almost sent him 
further on the downward path. In spite of his 
neglect and his passing infatuation for Madame 
Clairette he still loved Mollie and he told him- 
self that if she had not left him and if the baby 
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had lived, he would have begun a new and better 
life. As it was he had gone into business and 
had dropped politics. With his luck and natural 
ability he was rapidly prospering again. 

The worst sting of all was Mollie’s desertion, 
just when a fellow was being pushed down by 
the crowd and his child was dead. The thought, 
too, of Mollie’s independence, nettled him. He 
knew she always earned a good salary and now 
with her uncle’s money, in which she and her 
mother would share, she would be even more 
independent. 

To Mrs. Graham, Mrs. Mooney, and Teresa, 
Mollie’s divorce meant only that she wanted to 
be free until Jim came to his senses and all three 
good women hoped and prayed for and were sure 
of an ultimate reconciliation. That the divorce 
left her entirely free in the legal sense and that 
she might marry again, never entered their loyal 
Catholic minds. Even Jim could not believe that 
Mollie would forget her early faith so far. That 
his own neglect and the bitter disappointment 
of her child’s death had goaded her into renuncia- 
tion of her faith did not occur to him. 

As he sat through the funeral Mass in the same 
church where he and Mollie had been married, 
Jim made many high resolves. He was prosper- 


ing and would seek his wife. She must be made 


to see that there was no one like her to him. 
Old, long-forgotten prayers came to his lips. Yes, 
he would find out Mollie’s address and go to her, 
ostensibly to pay a visit of condolence upon her 
uncle’s death, and then—something of the old 
Jim came back—he would woo her again and of 
course would win her back. 

“It’s no way for my wife to be doing, working 
away up there in that rough lumber country.” 

When Jim called upon Mrs. Graham, the maid 
told him she had gone away but she said she 
thought she would return in a few days. The 
house would be rented out if Mrs. Graham could 
not get her daughter to come back home with 
her. Then remembering that it was the deserted 
husband to whom she was speaking, the girl said 
hurriedly that she must go back to her work. 

Jim did not like the delay in finding out where 
Mollie was, but obstacles never did deter him. 
He would soon find out and go after her. Mollie 
and her fiance had not met for several days. 
Mr. Hudson had gone to the hospital with a 
slight cold as it seemed at first. The slight cold 
proved to be stronger than the skill of the phy- 
sicians and pneumonia developed. His relatives 
were sent for, father and sister, as his mother 
had been dead for several years. Mollie would 
walk out of the hospital, where nurses and doc- 
tors looked so serious and where Miss Hudson 
and her father sat in silent suspense. She would 
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go past the pretty home that had been built for 
her and that was now ready to be occupied. 

The Sisters of Charity at the hospital, seeing 
the shadow of death hovering over their good 
friend, gently asked him if he would like to see 
a clergyman of his own faith. 

“Why Sister, I have never belonged to any 
church. I have often thought I would like to 
be a Catholic but it always seemed such a diffi- 
cult religion to live up to. You have to make 
so many sacrifices.” 

The little Sister smiled, thinking of the dear 
ones and the happy home she had left so long a- 
go and of the sweetness and peace that had re- 
paid the sacrifice. 

“Well, Sister, maybe Father Grace would talk 
to me. He always seems to bring such comfort 
to the poor people here.” 

So Father Grace, followed with the earnest 
prayers of the Sisters, came to the deathbed of 
Cyril Hudson, while Mollie went on her saddened 
way without a prayer to help her. The Sisters 
stormed heaven to give to this good friend the 
gift of faith and their prayers were answered 
and Cyril Hudson. obtained a great reward for 
his many charities. The reward came in almost 
his last hours. He received the last Sacraments 
with faith and fervor. Over and again he said 
the new prayers devoutly. 

At the news from the Sisters of Mr. Hudson’s 
conversion, and their own great thankfulness, 
Mollie looked startled. This wonderful grace to 
Cyril Hudson almost frightened her. Cyril dy- 
ing a Catholic and she had denied her faith. 
Surely the problem of her life had been a bitter 
and difficult one and death now was the only 
and the sure solution. She wept as she thought 
of the death of this good friend, the loss of the 
companionship that had meant so much to her. 

Now on his death bed Cyril spoke to Father 
Grace of his intended marriage to Mollie and of 
her divorce. 

“I believe at the time, Father, both she and 
her husband were Catholics.” 

“Then do you not see that there could be no 
divorce? If you recover you could not marry 
her. Will you make the last sacrifice now and 
refuse to see her?” 

Then Cyril Hudson realized that truly the 
Catholic faith meant sacrifices. On the border 
of eternity, human values lessen. So he made 
this last sacrifice. 

“Tell Miss Graham, Father, that it is better 
that I should not see her again. Tell her I loved 
her very deeply and I hope she and her husband 
will be happy together again.” 

When Mollie called that afternoon to inquire 
for Mr. Hudson, she was told that Father Grace 
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wished to speak to her in the parlor. Very 
gently he gave her Cyril Hudson’s final message. 
It was a blow most unexpected to Mollie to have 
a priest of the faith she had forsaken tell her 
that the lover, who had been given the faith in 
his dying hours, had renounced her. That he had 
made the sacrifice in death she would not have 
made in life. It was a bitter trial, added to her 
grief at the loss of this friend, to have him give 
her up in his dying hour. 

After Cyril Hudson’s funeral, with Requiem 
Mass in the Sisters’ chapel, he was buried at his 
old home. Then in a few days his will was read. 
The pretty home that he had built for Mollie and 
in which he expected to spend a happy married 
life, was left to her and a handsome sum besides. 
The Sisters were generously remembered as was 
Father Grace with a donation to build a church 
at Elmwood. 

Mollie still kept her rooms at the hotel and 
the pretty home was closed. She remained at 
the office and worked even more earnestly to 
keep from thinking. As time passed, the business 
of the mill under a new management began to 
decline. Mollie realized that probable bankrupt- 
cy would result. Cyril’s father had sold out all 
of his interest in the mill. Owing to Cyril’s be- 
quest, the Sisters were enabled to remain at Elm- 
wood, otherwise, as the affairs of the place grew 
more discouraging, they would have had to leave. 
Mollie was too useful in the office to be dispensed 
with, but she knew that her stay might not be 
very long. 

In her lonely hours, when she so sorely missed 
the companionship of Mr. Hudson, she wished 
that there was some way in which she could 
keep the mill going and carry out his fine plans. 
So many in the town depended on the mill. So 
many little homes would have to be broken up. 
The bequest left her by her Uncle and that of 
Mr. Hudson was sufficient for her maintenance, 
but would not be near enough to place such a 
large business as the mill on its feet again. So 
Mollie worked and waited for the day that she 
thought was inevitable, the closing of the mill 
and her return to her mother or rather that she 
and her mother should make another home in 
a new location. 

One evening as she sat at the window of her 
room and looked out upon the hill, where stood 
the pretty home Cyril had built for her, Mollie 
went back to the past. Where was Jim? Some- 
thing of a softer feeling for him came over her. 
She had tried to solve her life’s problem but it 
had been solved for her by the stern hand of 
death. In spite of all she had planned, she was 
still Jim’s wife. 


“I will never marry again, but I will never’ 
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go back to him. Cyril hoped I would be happy 
again with Jim. But I will not. A woman owes 
something to herself. I was faithful to him and 
he neglected me. Let him find something else 
now if he wants.” 

A knock came to the door. The hotel maid 
said that a lady had just come in on the train 
and wanted to see Miss Graham. Mollie asked 
to have her brought upstairs and in a few mo- 
ments she found herself in the warm, tearful 
embrace of her mother. 

“Darling, I just had to come. It’s been that 
lonely since your dear Uncle died.” 

Her mother’s visit was a delightful surprise, 
for, while she dreaded to tell her of Cyril Hud- 
son and their intended marriage, she was gen- 
uinely glad of her companionship in her loneli- 
ness. 

One day Mrs. Graham had been down stairs 
talking to the manager’s wife. She came up to 
Mollie’s room in a state of great anxiety. Mollie 
knew at once that her mother had heard the 
story of her engagement and of the death of her 
intended husband. 

“Mollie, darling, it isn’t true what she said, 
the woman down stairs. She pointed out the 
house to me where you were going to live after 
you married Mr. Hudson. O darling, tell me it 
isn’t true. You weren’t really thinking of marry- 
ing, and Jim alive.” 

“What is Jim to me now, mother? The law 
says I am free? What was I to Jim, when he 
was spending every moment he could with Ma- 
dame Clairette? Mr. Hudson wanted to marry 
me, a fine good man. Why should I be tied for 
life to Jim when he doesn’t want me?” 

“Darling, are you sure he doesn’t want you? 
Sure these men are like bad little boys running 
off and then coming back home, and glad to 
come.” 

“Well, Jim need not trouble himself to come 
back to me. Mr. Hudson is dead, so there is no 
fear of my marrying him and I will never marry 
anyone and I will never go back to Jim.” 

Both women were silent for a while. Then the 
question Mollie could not control came out. 

“When did you see Jim?” 

“Just a few days ago. He has been ill and the 
doctors have sent him away.” 

“Away? Where?” 

“I don’t know, darling. Something about his 
needing a rest. He has been working very 
steady.” 

Mollie said no more then. For days the ques- 
tion kept coming back. Where was Jim? Was 
he really ill? Meanwhile the business of the mill 
grew no better. If only some efficient man would 
come along and some more money could be used, 
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the mill would soon recover for the chances were 
strongly in its favor. 

Mollie, sitting one afternoon in her room with 
her mother, was told that a gentleman wished 
up. “She dared not ask, but in her heart she 
to see her in the parlor. Mrs. Graham looked 
hoped it was Jim. When Mollie went down stairs, 
Mrs. Graham took out her rosary and began to 
say it with unusual fervor. 

“Jim.” 

“Mollie.” 

They stood facing each other in the little hotel 
parlor. Was this neat, steady looking man, the 
careless Jim she had left? Was this efficient, 
self-assured woman, the gentle Mollie who had 
deserted him? 

“I only came to see if you were well and if 
you do not want me to stay, I can go away at 
once.” 

“Sit down Jim.” Mollie’s heart was beating so 
fast she did not know what to say. 

“Are you going to remain here?” 

“I think not, Jim. The business is running 
behind. If there was some one to manage it and 
some money to put into it, it would be all right 
again.” 

“I have some money, Mollie, and I can get some 
more.” 


“You see, Jim, there are so many people here 
that depend on the mill. We need a new man, 
that is certain.” 

“If I put in the money, would you like me to 
take charge?” 

Mollie was silent a moment. Then she went 
over to Jim’s chair and knelt down beside him. 


“O Jim, it isn’t your money or your manage- 
ment I want, it’s you! I have wanted you ever 
since I left but I was that hurt and then when 
the baby died, it just seemed as if I could not 
stand anything. So I came away to try and 
forget you. I was willing to do anything to for- 
get you but I just could not.” 

“No more than I could forget you Mollie.” 

Upstairs Mrs. Graham had just finished her 
rosary. Mollie came in softly. 

“Jim is going to stay for supper and, mother,” 
putting her arms around the tender old woman, 
“Jim and I are going to be together again as 
long as we live.” 

“Thank God for that. What are those bells, 
darling?” 

“The Christmas chimes and this is Christmas 
eve, mother.” 

“And a happy blessed Christmas it is for all 
of us.” 

Then Mrs. Graham started another round of 
her beads. 
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A Merry Christmas 
(Continued from page 226) 


The subdued serene exterior bespeaks the inner 
gladness of the heart. 

And now all are within the sacred edifice. It 
is crowded with devout forms. All is hushed in 
prayerful silence, when the little sanctuary bell 
announces the entrance of Christ’s minister. All 
eyes turn from the miniature Bethlehem and its 
crib to the altar, which is soon to be the real 
Christmas crib of the real Infant Jesus. The 
Mass begins. Hearken to that sweet peal of mu- 
sic from the organ. A prelude and then a chorus 
of sweet voices. How angelic! It all seems so 
different, so much more beautiful than on other 
days. Soon the Gloria in Excelsis is intoned, the 
Angels’ Christmas song. It seems that the choir 
feels that it has to vie with Angels in singing 
their hymn. And so well do they succeed. The 
words come straight from the heart of the sing- 
ers and go straight to the heart of the hearers. 
“And on earth peace to men of good will.” 

But observe the congregation. There in front 
are the little children all adorned in handsome 
Christmas presents, new clothes brought by San- 
ta Claus. Their innocent gleeful faces are radi- 
ating a happiness unalloyed. Behind the children 
are the grown folks. Middle-aged and aged all 
look young again. No earthly care could disturb 
that placid, almost tearful joy, that beams from 
every face. See there, a poverty stricken family 
in a remoter pew. Every shred of their meager 
garments spells indigence. Still, that is now all 
forgotten. The Christ Child was even poorer 
than they. How then dare they complain? But 
over there, surely, is a row of faces happier than 
the rest. The pew is strangely crowded. Ah! 
Someone’s prayer has been heard and an erring 
husband and father is back in church today. 
For so long his place in church had been vacant. 
Now he too has come under the mystic Christmas 
spell. The Little Child has led him too. Beside 
him are his wife and children. Their tears are 
tears of gladdest gratitude to the little Jesus. 

Once more all is hushed. The tiny silver altar 
bell has signaled. It is time for the Consecra- 
tion. The priest is bowed over the altar. Nota 
stir, not a sound is heard.—And the Word is 
made flesh—and dwells among us. Aloft the 
pure white host is raised. Venite adoremus: 
Come let us adore. 

Ah, this is the climax of Christmas day—the 
Elevation at the Mass! Thither all had tended. 
Thither the Little Child had led us, led us to 
Himself for our own sake. Nor will He send 
us empty away; He will go with us personally; 
He will remain with us; He will be our Eucha- 
ristic Emmanuel. 
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GOD WILLS IT! 

















The Plaint of India 


HE distinctive trait of American customs 
7 and habits is generosity. For the past 130 

years our country has been regarded as a na- 
tion of high-minded and magnanimous people. 
When she, but recently, was again put to the test, 
she manifested a nobility of soul truly astound- 
ing. The cry of crushed humanity arising from 
the bloody battle fields of Europe crossed the 
ocean and found a ringing echo in the hearts of 
the people. With one accord America lent her 
help. 

If, then, the plight of Europe found relief 
through an unselfish assistance, will the plaint 
of a downtrodden nation in the Orient find us 
less responsive? It is inconceivable. And if our 
intervention be not of a material nature, then 
our aid will surely be of a spiritual kind. 

Catholic America will not be unmindful of the 
word of our Master, “And other sheep I have, 
that are not of this fold: them also I must bring 
and they shall hear my voice, and there shall 
be one fold and one shepherd.” Her Catholics 
will make the glowing desire of Jesus their own, 
and even as Jesus suffered and died for all, that 
thence redemption and salvation could come to 
all, even so they will make it their duty to bring 
all to Him. “We are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
Therefore the will of Christ is their will, and 
His command becomes their execution. 

“I am come to cast fire on the earth: and what 
will I but that it be kindled?” How intensely this 
depicts the burning love of the Savior! His love 
is fire from above and this fire is to consume 
the hearts of men till there be but one fold and 
one shepherd. 

To us is given the glorious privilege of helping 
to realize this all-embracing dominion of the 
Church. “And whosoever shall give to drink to 
one of these little ones a cup of cold water only 
in the name of a disciple, amen, I say to you, he 
shall not lose his reward.” This divine promise 
has enkindled the spark of vocation in many a 
youthful heart, has called from their homes and 
country many young men and women to conse- 
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crate themselves to the work of God in a foreign 
land, has spurred the zeal of thousands of mis- 
sionaries to tireless activity in the garden of 
God’s love, and has given them the spiritual 
consolation without which their burdens would 
have been unbearable. 

The work of evangelization is going on. The 
faith of Christ is awakening to the beginning of 
a flourishing future in all of the pagan lands. 
But of all of them, perhaps none, at present, 
stands in such great need as India. The leaven 
of Catholicity has barely begun to penetrate the 
enormous mass of Paganism, for, out of the total 
population of 330,000,000, her Catholic popula- 
tion constitutes about the hundredth part. 

Missionaries are strenuously at work, but their 
number is abnormally diminutive when compared 
with the great range of activity awaiting them 
at all turns. Pecuniary help is contributed to 
them, but how insignificant the amounts. Schools, 
colleges, and universities are opened, but who 
does not know how often they must be discon- 
tinued or closed because of a lack of financial 
support. Truly, the various Protestant sects are 
putting us to shame by the generosity of their 
offerings; and yet, they give and contribute for 
a mistaken cause, whereas Catholics have the 
motive of truth and righteousness influencing 
them. 

The very best of practical proofs demonstrat- 
ing the utility to be derived from a publicity 
campaign can be deduced from every day ex- 
periences. Never is a great undertaking launched 
but that extensive propaganda work precedes it. 
The fruitful results reaped from such a course 
of action are incalculable. Therefore, Catholics 
also, if they are expected to raise a determined 
hand in mission enterprise, will first have to 
become fully acquainted with the enormous needs 
toward the relief of which they contribute. Sup- 
ply them with a constant, flowing stream of 
mission literature, and they will catch the mean- 
ing of the Divine Missionary’s words: “The 
harvest indeed is great, but the laborers are 
few, pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that He may send laborers into His vineyard.” 
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Another essential requisite is the spirit of 
prayer. It encourages the faint-hearted and 
checks the over-confident. It assists human weak- 
ness in both of its extremes. The necessity of 
imploring God’s help is, of all the means, per- 
haps the most easily overlooked. Without Him 
we can effect nothing, whereas, in Him who 
strengtheneth us, we can do all things. 

Daily we pray in the Our Father “Thy Kingdom 
Come.” Why not make this petition a prayer 
for the success of the missions? Charity demands 
that we daily offer up a little act of self-denial, 
a short ejaculation, a visit to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, or the like, that the kingdom of Christ 
may reign in the hearts of men. And if our 
prayers become dry and soulless because we can- 
not see their effects visibly transpiring before 
us,we have, nevertheless, the unshaken confidence 
of their efficacy, for our supplication is the 
Lord’s own prayer. 

Above all else, a spirit of sacrifice must ani- 
mate our activity and stimulate our energy. 
The deepest love is ever born of the niost trying 
of sacrifices. Is not a mother’s love for her 
infant the profoundest precisely because her care 
and solicitude for it have been the most lavish? 
It behooves us to act on this same principle. 
If we have not the unfeigned desire for the 
spread of God’s kingdom in heathen lands, a 
desire, the actual execution of which is unalloyed 
and untainted with the motive of self-conscious 
interest, then we must apply the remedy. If 
our aspirations be not purged of all the dross 
of selfishness and ostentation, there is evidently 
need of emendation. Let us bring just one not- 


The Blessed Bambino 


(Continued from page 229) 


Because I love you, I suffer evera thing for you. 
Some time, Leetle King, you will bring Eustaccio 
back to our leetle bambino?” 

She waited expectantly as if for an answer, 
her eyes resting lovingly on the Divine Babe 
lying so helpless on his pallet of straw. 

“See, mya Gabriele,”. she murmured confiding- 
ly, “the Blessed Bambino he smiles! All love is 
in His eyes! His leetle hands they give.” 

Just then, from behind, ever so lightly, ever 
so affectionately, ever so reverently, Annunciata 
felt a familiar touch on her shoulder. Her heart 
leaped and throbbed. _Wide-eyed, breathless, she 
turned quickly to see her devoted Eustaccio smil- 
ing radiantly. At his side stood Father Gregory 
raising his trembling hand to bless them. 
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able sacrifice for the mission enterprise, and this 


one little act will be powerful enough to awaken — 


in us a love, forgetful of self, and possessed of 
a tinge of the whole-souled magnanimity of a 
true missioner. Suffering begets love, and love 
thus obtained will actuate us to a fulfillment of 
the law of love. 

India’s distress is known to us. Her educa- 
tional and social conditions clamor for relief, 
Can any agent at work effectuate a more honor- 
able consummation than the spread of the one 
true faith throughout her vast domain? 

“The recognition of man’s dignity and of the 
sanctity of human suffering is the secret of that 
quickening spirit of benevolence which always 
animates the Church wherever she gains a firm 
foothold. 

“Montesquieu, who cannot be suspected of 
partiality to the Church, well remarks that the 
Catholic religion, which was established to pro 
vide for man’s happiness in the life to come, in 
reality succeeds better than any other institution 
in contributing to his happiness even in this 
life.’"—Our Christian Heritage. 

The history of the Church, past and present, 


is filled with examples of benevolent institutions ~ 


of every kind. She is struggling to exemplify 
this happy reality also in India. She looks to 
you and to me for assistance. Indeed, the cause 
is most noble, the means most effectual. In re 
turn for our endeavors Christ promises the re 
ward: “Whatsoever you shall do to one of these 
little ones, amen, I say unto you, you have done 
it to Me.” 
CLEMENT BASTNAGEL. 


Children of Today 


J. A. YOUNG 


The snow is falling fast to-night 
In a dear little town far away, 
’Tis Christmas there, and the feeble light 
Of candles gleam to the sheer delight 
Of the children of today. 


Not long ago I too played there, 

In my dear little town far away, 
My heart was light, clean free of care, 
I had blue eyes and golden hair, 

Like the children of today. 


I feel much older now than then, 
In my own little town far away, 

But when I see the crib, and when 

I see that Child, I’m a child again 
With the children of today. 
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How Antony Stormed the Fort 


HENRIETTE EUGENIE DELAMARE 


VENTS were comparatively rare things in 

Fairville so the arrival of the Bennett fami- 

ly caused quite a little excitement and, as 
they were found to be pleasant, well to do, socia- 
ble people, everybody in town was anxious to 
call upon them and make friends—everybody, 
that is, except their next-door neighbor, Mrs 
Montgomery, who politely but firmly repulsed 
every attempt at acquaintanceship. 

Very handsome, lady-like, and _ evidently 
wealthy, she lived all by herself in a large, 
gloomy-looking house, never speaking to anyone 
more than was strictly necessary, never going 
to any place of worship or amusement, never see- 
ing anyone or apparently taking any interest 
except in her garden and in a rather homely 
black cat on which she seemed to lavish all the 
affection she refused to mankind. She was never 
seen to smile, (even at the cat!) and her beauti- 
ful face with its sensitive, smooth, and lustrous 
dark eyes had an expression of bitter and defiant 
sadness. Attempting to make friends with her 
was like trying to get through a stone wall so, 
ever since she came to live in the town ten years 
before this, the people of Fairville had left her 
to herself, looking upon her as one of the most 
disagreeable women on earth. 

But oddly enough, the minute little Antony 
Bennett caught sight of her working in her gar- 
den, he was taken with a keen interest in the 
old lady. He resolved to-make friends with her 
somehow and was only all the more anxious to 
do so, because of all he heard against her. A 
passionately warm-hearted child, he felt sure 
their neighbor was lonely and unhappy, and he 
longed to comfort her. But it was in vain that 
he smiled his sweetest smiles, bowed and spoke 
to her whenever he met her and petted and 
stroked Jerry the cat who, unlike his mistress, 
was quite ready to make friends. Mrs. Mont- 
gomery never answered but with the coldest 
monosyllables. 

One day Antony was playing ball with 
some little comrades in a vacant lot on the other 
side of Mrs. Montgomery’s house, he accidental- 
ly threw their ball into her garden. 

“O! You fool kid!” cried one of the boys an- 
grily, “there’s a ball that’s lost to us forever, and 
it was our best one too.” 

“Lost? Why how can it be? I see it there 
just on the gravel walk by that flower bed.” 

“So do I, but that old hag won’t let us go in 


and get it, she never will. She hates us to play 
on this lot.” 

“Then why do you do it?” cried Antony, “there 
are plenty of others.” 

“Who cares what she likes?” retorted the boy. 
“She’s the meanest old thing on earth.” 

“You’ve no right to talk like that of a lady,” 
cried Antony angrily, “and I’m sure she'll let 
us have the ball if we ask her nicely.” 

“Well, you better go and try,” sneered the 
others. 

Quite unabashed, Antony rang at the old lady’s 
door and the look on her face as she opened it 
was certainly anything but encouraging. 

Antony took off his cap politely, saying, “Oh 
please, Mam, I am so sorry! but I threw a ball 
belonging to those boys over into your garden 
and its just on the gravel walk and please will 
you allow me to get it for them?” 

“You’ve no business playing in the lot and 
throwing balls over to break my flowers and 
frighten my cat,” she answered sharply. 

“Oh, I didn’t know you minded our playing 
ball there, and indeed I did not wish to frighten 
Jerry,” answered Antony. “Please, Mam, let me 
get the ball just once because those boys are 
cross with me for losing it, and I promise I'll 
never play there again,” he pleaded, and his 
brown eyes filled with tears in spite of him. 

“Well, just for this once you may get it,’ 
answered the lady, “but don’t let it happen a- 
gain,” and, after thanking her effusively, An- 
tony got the ball and ran triumphantly to his 
comrades. 

“Well, did the ogress actually allow you to go 
into her sacred grounds?” cried the boys. 

“She isn’t.an ogress, she was very kind about 
it but I promised we shouldn’t play here any 
more, so come along to Hope Street,” said An- 
tony firmly, keeping possession of the ball as he 
led the way to another vacant lot. 

In spite of this first interview, Mrs. Montgom- 
ery seemed quite as unapproachable and it was 
Jerry who first broke the ice. He was a venture- 
some cat and had a great love of climbing, but 
he was evidently the victim of vertigo, for once up 
a height he couldn’t have the courage to come 
down but stayed up aloft mewing piteously. 
There was a particularly high tree in Mrs. Mont- 
gomery’s garden and she had put a ring of wire 
netting around its trunk to prevent the cat go- 
ing up it, but somehow he had managed to do 
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so one day and Antony heard his mistress call- 
ing “Jerry! Jerry!” in distressed tones and saw 
her standing on the top of a ladder which didn’t 
reach half high enough. 

“If you'll let me come in, I’ll soon climb the 
tree and get him down,” he called cheerily and 
after a minute’s hesitation the old lady accepted 
adding, 

“But you won’t hurt or frighten the poor little 
thing.” 

“No fear, I love Jerry and Jerry loves me,” 
answered the little fellow as he swarmed up the 
tree. A few minutes later he came down again 
with Jerry safely on his shoulder rubbing his 
head caressingly against Antony’s rosy cheek. 

“You’re a good little boy and I’m quite grate- 
ful to you,” said Mrs. Montgomery cordially. 
Then picking a large handful of splendid apples 
from one of the trees she gave them to Antony, 
adding, “You must come and get some more one 
of these days.” 

“Thank you, Mam, they’re lovely, and I’ll give 
some to Mother. Mind you just call me any time 
Jerry gets into trouble and I'll soon get him 
down.” And he ran home, his face beaming with 
smiles, to tell his adventure to Mother-darling, 
as he always called her. Mother-darling was 
almost as much interested in their neighbor as 
was her little son and together they laid plans 
for storming the fort as they called it and mak- 
ing friends with her. Prayer played a great part 
in the storming, for the Bennetts were fervent 
Catholics and Antony was a devout little fellow 
who was going to make his first Communion at 
Christmas. A few days later he took advantage 
of Mrs. Montgomery’s permission to go and get 
more apples, but he told her he really hadn’t 
come for the fruit but because he wanted to see 
her and Jerry and she actually looked pleased 
and showed him some interesting pictures and 
give him any amount of apples and nuts. After 
that Antony often ran in to make her a little 
visit and she also called to him several times to 
come and help Jerry, so, though she remained 
rather cold and formal, a sort of friendship had 
sprung up between them and Antony liked her 
more and more. He found she could tell the most 
delightful stories and explain all sorts of in- 
teresting things about birds, and flowers, and 
stars, and just everything, so the child declared. 

Then one sad day, just as poor Jerry was run- 
ning back to his mistress after one of his little 
daily rambles, he was caught by an automobile, 
knocked over and killed before the very eyes of 
poor Mrs. Montgomery whose horror and grief 
were pitiful to behold. Antony, who had seen 
the whole scene from his window, threw himself 
into his mother’s arms in a flood of tears. Moth- 
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er-darling had an inspiration. 

“Go down at once to Mrs. Montgomery and try 
to comfort her, dearest,” she continued, “now is 
the time to storm the fort.” With the tears sti] 
streaming down his face, Antony rushed into 
his old friend’s house and found her mourning 
sorrowfully over her little dead pet. 

“He was so faithful! so loving!” she cried 
in a trembling voice, “the only friend I had ip 
the world!” and she bowed her head down be 
tween her hands and sobbed. 

Little Antony flung his arms impulsively round 
her neck crying through his tears: 

“Oh let me be your little friend! I’d so love 
to be your little friend.” 

The poor lady had given sort of a shudder 
when she felt the childish arms around her neck 
and at first she seemed inclined to repulse the 
little fellow, then, after a minute she pressed 
him to her heart, murmuring, “Bless your 
loving heart,” and from that day she seemed 
to lavish on the child the love she had hitherto 
given to poor Jerry whose death she did not 
cease to mourn however. She even went so far 
as to call on the Bennetts and be mildly friendly 
with them. 

“Did you ever have a little boy?” asked Antony 
one day when she had been telling him a thrill- 
ing baseball story. She turned very pale and 
a stern look came into her face as she said in a 
hard voice: 

“Yes, I had one once—one whom I idolized, 
and I lost him.” 

“Oh! I’m so sorry,” cried Antony laying his 
hand caressingly on her arm and looking up into 
her face with a world of pity in his eyes. “Did 
he die?” 

“No,”—her voice sounded harder still—“he 
went against my wishes, defied me—and I said 
I’d never see him again. I never have, and that’s 
ten years ago. I am a childless old woman now.” 

Needless to say how eager Antony was to tell 
all this to Mother-darling or how they planned 
and prayed that the mother and son might be 
reunited. 

“I always felt the poor woman had some great 
sorrow and you may be sure she turned against 
God in her trouble and that’s why she doesn’t 
go to any church. Try and find out, Tony,” said 
his mother. 

“Mrs. Montgomery, dear, I do so wish you 
were a Catholic like us,” said Antony the next 
day, “then I’m sure you wouldn’t feel so sad.” 

“I am a Catholic, at least I was one until I 
lost my boy,” she answered drearily. 

“Oh, but why don’t you come to Church with 
us? Please, please promise you’ll come for my 
first Communion, on Christmas day. Go to Com- 
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munion, too, to please me, dear!” he added throw- 
ing his arms round his old friend and looking 
pleadingly into her eyes. 

“I’d love to, dear child,” she answered evasive- 
ly, “but—I can’t go to the Sacraments. I’d have 
to forgive and I can’t forgive.” 

“Ah, but you will, I’ll pray so hard you'll have 
to,” cried Antony and though she would not make 
him any promise except that she would go to 
Church that day, the child felt he’d won a partial 
victory. 

Then when he got home Mother-darling and 
Daddy and Antony put their heads together and 
it was determined that, with God’s help, the son 
should be found and the two _ reconciled—on 
Christmas day if possible. And how Antony 
did pray! Day after day he went before the 
Tabernacle and entreated the sweet Jesus to con- 
yert his dear old friend and make her happy once 
more, and his delight was great when he heard 
that Daddy had discovered the address of young 
Mr. Montgomery, written him, and heard that 
he was more than anxious to be reconciled to his 
mother whom he loved as dearly as ever. He had 
married against her wishes and, though he had 
written her several times, he had received no 
answer. Indeed his last letter, telling her of the 
birth of his little girl, had been returned un- 
opened and he had felt too hurt to try again, 
though now he was anxious to fall in with any 
plan the Bennetts might have made and was 
deeply grateful for their interest in his mother. 

As Christmas day approached, Mrs. Montgom- 
ery seemed to grow sadder and she tried to ex- 
cuse herself from accompanying them to Church 
or sharing their Christmas dinner as she had 
promised to do. , 

“Christmas is such a particularly sad day for 
me and I would hate to mar your happiness by 
the presence of a doleful old woman like myself,’’ 
she said to Mrs. Bennett. But Mother-darling 
would take no refusal, she declared it would break 
Antony’s heart if Mrs. Montgomery disappointed 
him, so at last when the eve of the great day 
came, they called for her in their auto and all 
drove together to the Church where the happy 
little Antony was to make his first Communion 
at the midnight Mass. 

“Tl pray so hard while I have the dear Jesus 
in my heart that I feel sure He will grant our 
wish, Mother-darling,” he had said that evening. 
“And won’t it be lovely if they make it up and are 
happy again tomorrow?” 

The service was a particularly beautiful one, 
the music exquisite, the crowd of worshippers 
and the little first communicants touchingly 
fervent and recollected and the rector’s short ser- 
mon on the coming of the Prince of Peace Whose 
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love for mankind had brought Him from the 
glory of Heaven to dwell in our hearts and save 
us from our. sins, was so simple and touching 
that it brought tears to all eyes. As for Mrs. 
Montgomery, she buried her face in her hands 
and wept silently during the whole ceremony. 

When Antony joined them after mass was over, 
she threw her arms about his neck and, drawing 
him a little apart, said: 

“I know you prayed hard for me, darling, for 
I’ve made up my mind to go to confession tomor- 
row morning even if I do have to forgive.” Anto- 
ny’s joy was boundless and he made a fervent act 
of thanksgiving to the Child Jesus,then,when they 
got into the auto to go home, he whispered some- 
thing to his father who said to Mrs. Montgomery: 

“Our Tony has been asking me to beg you for 
one more favor tonight, Mrs. Montgomery. He 
wishes to show you something that has given 
him great pleasure and which he considers a 
special Christmas gift from his Eucharistic Lord. 
Will you do us the favor of coming home with 
us just for a few minutes?” 

Mrs. Montgomery consented and the Bennetts 
led her to the drawing room while Antony ran up 
stairs to fetch his “Christmas gift.” A few min- 
utes later he returned accompanied by a tall, 
handsome young man who stretched out his hands 
towards Mrs. Montgomery crying in a trembling 
voice: 

“Mother! Oh Mother! on this blessed Christ- 
mas night forgive!” and with a low cry of joy 
she fell into his arms and clung to him passion- 
ately as she murmured, “Maurice, my own Mau- 
rice! At last! At last!” while the Bennetts 
and Antony with hearts brimming over with de- 
light slipped out of the room and left mother 
and son together. 

Need I say how radiantly happy they all were 
that Christmas day? Ah no! there are joys 
that are too great for words and, after going to 
confession and Holy Communion with her son the 
next morning, Mrs. Montgomery’s heart so over- 
flowed with happiness that she looked more than 
ten years younger and her felicity was only 
equalled by her gratitude to little Antony who 
had striven and prayed for her conversion, and 
to the sweet Infant Jesus Who had heard the 
innocent child’s prayers and granted his dearest 
wish on the anniversary of the blessed day when 
He came from Heaven to save us and bring us 
peace, and the bliss of knowing that He loves 
us with an everlasting love. 


They who have drunk deep of the Precious 
Blood get a strange new nature, and sufferings 
become so delectable that they thirst for more. 
—F aber. 
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Humility 
Do learn of Me, for I am meek! 
My heart is humble; you must seek 
To make your heart like unto mine, 
Unto My heart thine own incline. 


’Twas pride that cast the demons down, 
Ambition robbed them of their crown; 
In self-esteem they centered all, 

How woeful, dreadful was their fall! 


God cannot listen to the proud; 
Their pray’r will never pierce the cloud, 
But empty must they go away, 
Their lives are vanity’s array. 


Then when the angel death arrives, 

Will they still boast about their lives, 
And strive to cast God from His throne? 
No, no! they’ll gnash their teeth and moan. 


There is no place for pride above 


Where God reigns in all hearts through love. 


In Heaven there is melody, 
Humility and harmony. 


Then whilst thy life is passing by, 
Do not deceive thyself and lie; 
Tear off the mask of self-conceit, 
Cast down thy heart at Jesus’ feet. 


How meek and humble, kind and mild, 
See how He loved the little child! 

The haughty Pharisee He scolds, 
Humility He e’er extols. 


Repenting sinners He forgave; 

The meek and humble He will save. 
The lowly did receive His grace; 

From self-conceit He turned His face. 


O what are we? Our works are sin. 

The grace of God must work within 
Our souls before we can do good. 

Would that this truth were understood! 


Humility, thou art the guide 

To keep us ever on God’s side. 

In all our trials, through all our grief, 
Thou art a solace and relief. 


Our edifice must always lean 

Upon the humble Nazarene. 

Oh then our souls shall anchored be 
On safety’s rock eternally. 


Then God will hearken to our pray’rs 

And we'll avoid satanic snares. 

Oh, learn humility of heart! 

From ways of truth you’ll ne’er depart. 
A. J. S. 
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Death of Miss Carolina Ruffin 
(Contributed) 


Miss Carolina Randolph Ruffin, youngest 
daughter of Mrs. M. E. Henry and the late 
Francis Gildart Ruffin, Jr., died recently at her 
home in Mobile, Ala. Miss Ruffin was twenty-one 
years old and previous to the illness of two months 
ago which terminated fatally, was a bright and 
active young girl and greatly beloved for her 
many beautiful qualities of mind and heart. She 
was a devout member of the Cathedral congre- 
gation and died with all the comforts of her 
faith. She was a member of the Sodality of the 
Children of Mary of the Cathedral and a Daugh- 
ter of the American Revolution. Miss Ruffin 
was the granddaughter of the late Thomas Henry 
of Mobile and of the late Col. Francis G. Ruffin 
of Richmond, Va. Besides her mother she leaves 
three sisters,—Mrs. J. F. Durham, of Wichita 
Falls, Texas, Sister Mary, of the Daughters of 
Charity, of Emmitsburg, Md., and Sister Rita, 
of the Daughters of Charity, of Richmond, Va., 
and two brothers, Thomas Henry Ruffin, Secre- 
tary of the Knights of Columbus at Newport 
News, Va., and Thomas Jefferson Ruffin, Secre- 
tary of the Knights of Columbus at Camp Bragg, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 

Miss Ruffin was the great-great-great grand- 
daughter of Thomas Jefferson. Her paternal 
grandmother was Miss Caryanne Randolph, the 
daughter of Col. Thomas Jefferson’ Randolph, of 
Edge Hill, Albermarle County, Va., whose moth- 
er was Martha Jefferson who married Governor 
Thomas Mann Randolph of Virginia. Her grand- 
father, Col. Francis Gildart Ruffin was the 
grandson of Captain Francis Gildart, an officer 
of the Revolutionary War, who married Sophie 
Starke, daughter of General Starke of South 
Carolina. After the Revolution, Captain Gildart 
was appointed to be territorial Governor of Mis- 
sissippi. Miss Ruffin was very widely connected 
throughout the South, one of her cousins being 
Brigadier-General Jefferson Randolp Kean, Di- 
rector of the American Red Cross. 

[Miss Ruffin was the daughter of Mrs. M. E. 
Henry-Ruffin, L. H. D., who has written two 
charming stories for the readers of THE GRAIL: 
“Marie of Stony Creek” for the first issue, and 
“The Solution” for the present issue. A pious 
remembrance in prayer is requested.—EpITor.] 


Communion 


Here, within, unseen, apart, 
Fraught with peace and love, 
Resting on my altar heart—— 
God from heaven above. 
CHARLES J. Quirk, S. J. 
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Secular Oblates of St. Benedict 


Rev. HENRY BRENNER, O. S. B. 


The CHURCH or the SOCIETY of DIVINE PRAISE 
(Abbot Gueranger’s text, chapter 1, continued) 


The seven Sacraments, whose ardianship 
and administration our Lord, ere He ascended 
into heaven, entrusted to His Church, will be re- 
garded by them with the utmost reverence; and 
they will beware of ever confounding these op- 
erative signs of grace, instituted by our Savior, 
with any other work resulting from the personal 
holiness of any created being. 


Commentary 


In our last comment we dwelt on the founda- 
tion-stone of Abbot Gueranger’s work, namely 
the tenacity with which the true Catholic clings 
to holy Mother Church. Therein we were struck 
by the close union of the soul with the spiritual 

other, that interior marriage as it were be- 
tween ourselves as ourselves and God as living 
in His lawfully acting representative. This 
union, as we saw, is the bottom of the true Ob- 
late’s make-up,—a rock-bottom, let us call it, 
oe may be reared an edifice of indefinite 
height. 

When there is question of building a large 
edifice, three things must be diligently consid- 
ered: first, the foundation; secondly, the crude 
edifice proper, that is, the walls and the roof; 
thirdly, the interior adornments. We have al- 
ready laid the foundation in the foregoing com- 
mentary; in this second installment, we begin, 
as Abbot Gueranger’s guidance, with the 
walls, 

What are the walls of holy Mother Church? 
In the first _ the holy Sacraments; then the 
practices and customs prevalent in Catholic wor- 
ship. These walls are not made of stone and 
cement, but of spirit and unction; and while 

may be towering to the heavens in one 
person, they may be altogether lacking in an- 
other. They must be erected in each single soul. 
They are the practical part of the Catholic! 

Abbot Gueranger thus introduces the subject: 
“The seven Sacraments, whose guardianship and 
administration our Lord, ere He pine into 
heaven, entrusted to His Church, will be regard- 
ed by them with the utmost reverence.” It may 
seem superfluous to dwell on the seven Sacra- 
ments, on their necessity and efficacy, especially 
since we no longer consider ourselves under the 
obligation of ‘learning’ them, but rather of ‘re- 
ceiving’ them. However, always to learn more of 
the worth of our possessions, is always to treas- 
ure them more and increase them the more dil- 
igently. Priests themselves, who have made an 
exhaustive study, ae over years, of the 

as and practices of holy Mother Church, 
are still under the necessity of reviewing their 
studies, lest they grow unappreciative and neg- 
ligent in dealing with such divine gifts. How 
much more must the Catholic layman, whose 
knowledge concerning his holy religion is often 

t too meagre and scant by reason of early 


circumstances, endeavor to supply his deficiencies 
in catechetical lore, lest by his ignorance he un- 
dervalue his spiritual gifts and throw the God- 
given pearls of his soul to the swine of depraved 
reason! People who live on without any religion, 
will tell you that the Sacraments are altogether 
unecessary, or, at the most, only necessary for 
those who are too weak to live without them. 
And indeed, such folk speak the truth in a way; 
for the Sacraments are without doubt unneces- 
— for those who do not wish to save their 
souls, or for those who do not wish to go to 
any trouble to save them! No ticket is required 
to obtain a box-seat of the first class.in the 
lower regions! St. Thomas, the prince of theo- 
logians, thinks that the Sacraments are very 
necessary; but he has in mind of course those 
earnest Catholics, who have at heart above every- 
thing else the salvation of their immortal souls! 
To prove that the Sacraments are necessary 
for salvation, he adduces three reasons. “The 
first,” he says, “is taken from the condition of 
human nature, which is such that it has. to be 
led by things corporeal and sensible to things 
spiritual and intelligible.” Following this trend 
of thought, he continues thus: “Now it belongs 
to divine Providence to provide for each one 
according as its condition requires. Divine wis- 
dom, therefore, fittingly provides man with 
means of salvation, in the shape of corporeal 
and sensible signs that are called Sacraments.” 
He then goes on to state the second reason of 
the Sacraments’ necessity, saying: “The second 
reason is taken from the state of man who, in 
sinning, subjected himself by his affections to 
corporeal things. But the healing remedy should 
be given to a man so as to reach the part affected 
by the disease. Consequently it was fitting that 
God should provide man with a spiritual medi- 
cine by means of certain corporeal signs: for if 
man were offered spiritual things without a veil 
(that is, corporeal things, such as we have in 
a Sacrament) his mind, which is accustomed to 
the material world, would be unable to apply 
itself to them.” The Angelic Doctor then goes 
on to lay down the third reason, thus: “The 
third reason is taken from the fact that man 
is prone to direct his activity chiefly toward 
material thin Lest, therefore, it should be 
too hard for him to be drawn away entirely from 
bodily actions, bodily exercise was offered to him 
in the Sacraments, by which he might be trained 
to avoid superstitious practices.” Finally, he 
thus concludes: “It follows, therefore, that 
through the institution of the Sacraments man, 
consistently with his nature, is instructed 
through sensible things; he is humbled, through 
confessing that he is subject (namely, by the 
ordinance of God) to corpo things, seeing 
that he receives assistance through them: and 
he is even preserved from bodily hurt, by the 


healthy exercise of the Sacraments.” Regarding 
the efficacy of the Sacraments, we may cou 

the doctrine of the same holy Doctor in one of 
his short but laden sentences: “The Sacraments 
of the New Law cause grace: for they are insti- 
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tuted by God to be employed for the purpose of 
conferring grace.’”’—Is it not therefore a foolish 
habit of Catholics to neglect those aqueducts of 
God’s mercy and liberality! And is it not a most 
wise habit to make diligent use of them! With- 
out doubt.—Abbot Gueranger is therefore right, 
when he demands of the Oblate a great rev- 
erence for the holy Sacraments. For without 
this reverence it is not possible to be even a 
good Catholic, not to speak of a good Oblate, 
namely one who professes enrollment in a So- 
ciety which has as its primal purpose, progress! 
We must not pass over those other words of 
the learned Abbot: “And they will beware of 
ever confounding these operative signs of grace, 
instituted by our Savior, with any other work 
resulting from the personal holiness of any crea- 
ted being.” In this passage we are reminded that 
the Sacraments came from Christ, who was an 
uncreated Being in His Godhead, not from men, 
who are only created beings. Hence, whatever 
urports to a able to help us spiritually must 
& examined with great caution; it must be 
proved to be an agency working in union with 
the seven Sacraments of Christ. Thus the use 
of holy water, blessed medals, and the like, 
together with the veneration of the Saints by 
means of statues, etc., all these things are not 
only allowed, but are greatly to be promoted, 
because they do not militate against the Sacra- 
ments, but on the contrary uphold and encourage 
them. On the other hand, anything that is not 
compatible with the Sacraments, is to be depre- 
cated and abhorred: such things are, for in- 
stance, seeking knowledge at the hands of for- 
tune tellers or so-called mediums, shaping one’s 
actions or even thoughts according to some fool- 
ish superstition, as, for instance, fear of the 
number 13. It is true, that these little current 
superstitions are often but mere fun on the part 
of those interested in them, and in this case, 
of course, they are no sin; but often they are 
not mere fun, but enjoy the confidence and be- 
lief of rational creatures, sometimes even of 
Catholics, and in this case they cannot be any- 
thing else but sins, for such people have been 
taught different, having learnt in the catechism 
that God’s honor and power cannot be attributed 
to mere creatures! Abhorrence is the right word 
for that feeling in a true Catholic’s heart when 
there is any question of seeing occult and super- 
natural power in mere creatures. Whereas the 
superstitious are the daily food of the monster 
of graft, that always seeks to hide its hideous- 
ness under a beautiful and dazzling outside. 
The Oblates should not only be models of faith 
and integrity in all these things, never for a 
moment giving others any shadow of bad exam- 
ple therein, but, if occasion offers, they should 
even do all in their power to prevent others 
from falling into these degrading beliefs and 
practices. One remark, made in charity, may 
save a soul! The writer remembers an example 
of this matter which he witnessed recently. A 
Catholic man was walking along and noticed 
on the sidewalk a printed card; picking it up, 
he soon saw that it was the advertisement of a 
medium. He forthwith tore the card to little 
bits and threw it away, so that no one might be 
misled by its insidious promises. This was an act 
of faith, a true deed of charity. Who knows 
what unwary feet it saved from the net? 
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A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION FOR THE OBLATES 


This year Christmas day falls on Thu 
As the Oblates are supposed to honor the ‘hake 
Father St. Benedict on Tuesday of every week, 
would it not be a most opportune time to make 
use of especially: this Tuesday before Christmas 
day? How many a poor person would shed tears 
of gratitude to receive a little alms? Many a 
mother will not have wherewith to make her 
little ones happy on Christmas. Our hearts 
surely bleed to think that many little children 
will pass Christmas as if it had been a common 
week day. Our charity could help at least some 
poverty-stricken household. Those Oblates who 
are priests can especially be of service here, for 
they are in touch with the poor. Others will find 
some way of doing a good deed. Where there 
is a will, there is a way! 

Therefore we make the following su ion: 
Write your alms on a slip of paper, without sig- 
nature, seal envelope, and mail thus: 

THE GRAIL, Oblate Section, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

Mind well, this does not mean that you should 
send money; no, you make your alms in honor 
of the holy Father St. Benedict on the Tuesday 
before Christmas day, then simply write what 
you have done on the slip of paper and mail to 
the above address without signing your name. 
The object of this is to foster, by mutual en- 
couragement, this most praiseworthy custom of 
honoring St. Benedict on Tuesdays. It will bea 
great joy and pleasure for every Oblate to read 
what his fellow Oblates are doing; wherefore 
these alms will be published in the Oblate section 
of the January GRAIL. Do not pass over this 
appeal made in the name of Christ for His poor, 
and do not neglect to report your alms, so that 
we may have something black on white to show 
what the Oblates can do. We invite not only the 
Oblates that belong to St. Meinrad Monastery 
to cooperate in this, but all Oblates of any Bene- 
dictine monastery in the United States. 

“Ut in omnibus glorificetur Deus” (That in 
all things God may be glorified!) :—Motto of the 
Oblates. 

NoTE: Should anyone desire to write a letter 
in conjunction with the above-mentioned slip, his 
name of course will not be mentioned in the 
January GRAIL, where the alms will be reported. 
Would it not be very desirable to receive letters 
from the Oblates with some bits of news or 
interesting material that might be utilized in 
this section? Without this ‘getting busy’ on the 
part of the members of the Society, no one will 
ever know what the Oblates are doing. 

OBLATE INDULGENCES FOR DECEMBER 


(1) Dec. 8. Feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion. Ordinary and Jubilee Medal: one plenary 
indulgence; the same, if papal indulgence is at- 
tached. Today the Oblates may also gain the 
indulgence attached to the General Absolution. 

(2) Dec. 25. Christmas day. Ordinary and 
Jubilee Medal: one plenary indulgence; the same, 
if papal indulgence is attached. During the oc- 
tave of Christmas wearers of the Jubilee Medal 
may gain a partial indulgence of seven years 
and seven quarantines every day. 

(3) Dec. 27. Feast of St. John, the Apostle. 
Ordinary and Jubilee Medal: seven years and 
seven quarantines. If thé papal indulgence is 


attached, also a plenary indulgence. 
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Children’s Corner 


AGNES BROWN HERING 




















EAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—MERRY 

CHRISTMAS! MERRY CHRIST- 

MAS! MERRY CHRISTMAS one 
and all! And may this be the happiest 
and holiest Christmas that your lives have 
ever known. If you love the Divine In- 
fant and try to please Him if your 
thoughts are pure and high and your 
souls free from sin, this will indeed be 
a happy and merry Christmas for you. 
If you are old enough to receive the Baby 
Jesus into your hearts, do so by all means. 
And if you have not yet made your first 
Holy Communion you may receive Him 
spiritually. Say, “Come, oh dear Jesus, 
come into my heart. Deliver it from all 
its evils, enrich it with all Thy goods. 
It desires ardently to receive Thee. 
Amen.” 


Read Charles Dicken’s Christmas Carol before 
Christmas. If you have read it once, do so again. 


STORY OF CHRISTMAS 


Unto the town of Bethlehem 
St. Joseph and our Queen 
Came, begging shelter—there was none 
In house or hall or inn. 
They found a lonely cave at last— 
How mean and poor a throne! __ 
Yet there was born the King of kings 
The father’s only Son. 


Far, far above those deep blue skies, 
Where stars are set at night, 
Where hangs the silver moon, and where 
The splendid sun gives light: 
Our seman Lord in heaven dwells, 
With all the angels, too; 
But leaving heaven on Christmas night 
He came to me and you. 


They placed Him oy on the straw, 
They did not have a : 

The Lord of all had here no room 
Wherein to lay His head. 

Yet love and joy filled Mary’s heart, 
While o’er the distant hill 

The angels sang, “On earth be peace 
To people of good will.” 


The shepherds tended carefully 
Their little lambs so white; 
The angels came with joyous news, 
That blessed Christmas night: 
“Oh hasten, shepherds, hasten on, 
And see Him where He lies; 
Come, follow far the Christmas star 
That lights the Christmas skies.” 





Scarce knowing what the angel meant 
Who had appeared to them, 
The shepherds followed quickly to 
The cave at Bethlehem. 
St. Joseph and Our Lady dear, 
In prayer and love and awe, 
Were kneeling at the tiny crib, 
Where God lay on the straw. 


And then the shepherds knew the truth: 
About the holy Child, 
And while they stood in wondering fear, 
He gazed at them and smiled. 
“No gifts have we,” they meekly thought, 
“For we are very poor.” 
He seemed to whisper: “Bring your love, 
I ask for nothing more.” . 

GRACE KEON. 


IS THERE ANY SANTA CLAUS? 


Once upon a time there was a little girl who had 
been told by some of her friends that there is no 
such person as Santa Claus and she felt very 
sad indeed. She enjoyed the story about Santa 
Claus coming down the chimney on Christmas 
eve, filling the stockings of the good little children 
and leaving again before it was light and she 
did not like to believe that the good old man 
did not exist. She wondered how to find out the 
real truth so she sat down and wrote a letter 
to a very learned man, Charles A. Dana, who 
was the editor of the New York Sun. Now this 
great man was very busy but he loved children 
and he did not lay aside her letter. He wrote 
to her. H's letter was printed in the Catholic 
Citizen and we are going to pass it on for the 
benefit of the Boys and Girls of THE GRAIL who 
are wondering this year about Santa Claus. We 
do not wish that any of our children should have 
their Christmas spoiled this year because some 
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naughty grown-up or over-wise little body says 
there is no such person as Santa Claus. This 
is a part of the letter written by the great editor: 
—Virginia, your little friends are wrong. They 
have been affected by the skepticism of a skeptic- 
al age. They do not believe except they see. They 
think nothing can be which is not comprehensi- 
ble to their little minds. 

“All minds, Virginia, whether they be men’s 
or children’s minds, are little. In this great 
universe of ours man is a mere insect, an ant, 
in his intellect, as compared with the boundless 
world about him, as measured by the intelligence 
capable of grasping the whole of truth and knowl- 
edge. Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. He 
exists as certainly as love and generosity and 
devotion exist, and you know that they abound 
and give to your life its highest beauty and joy. 
Alas! how dreary would be the world if there 
were no Santa Claus. It would be as dreary as 
if there were no Virginias. There would be no 
childlike faith then, no poetry, no romance, to 
make tolerable this existence. We should have 
no enjoyment except in sense and sight. The 
eternal light with which childhood fills the world 
would be extinguished. Not believe in Santa 
Claus? You might as well not believe in fairies! 
You might get your papa to hire men to watch 
in all the chimneys on Christmas eve to catch 
Santa Claus, but that is no sign that there is no 
Santa Claus. The most real things in the world 
are those that neither children nor men can see. 
Did you ever see fairies dancing on the lawn? 
Of course not; but that’s no proof that they are 
not there. Nobody can conceive or imagine all 
the wonders there are unseen and unseeable in 
the world. You may tear apart the baby’s rattle 
and see what makes the noise inside, but there 
is a veil covering the unseen world which not 
the strongest man, nor even the united strength 
of all the strongest men that ever lived, could 
tear apart. Only faith, fancy, poetry, love, 
romance, can push aside that curtain and view 
and picture the supernal beauty and glory be- 
yond. Is it all real? Ah, Virginia, in all this 
world there is nothing else real and abiding. No 
Santa Claus? Thank God! he lives and he lives 
forever. A thousand years from now, Virginia, 
nay, ten times ten thousand years from now, he 
—, continue to make glad the heart of child- 


JEST ’FORE CHRISTMAS 


Father calls me William, sister calls me Will, 

on™ calls me Willie, but the fellers call me 
Bill! 

Mighty glad I ain’t a girl—rather be a boy, 

Without them sashes, curls, an’ things that’s 
worn by Fauntleroy! 

Love to chawnk green apples an’ go swimmin’ in 
the lake— 

But hate to take the castor-ile they give for stum- 
mick ache! 

Most all the time the whole year round, there 
ain’t no flies on me, 

But jest fore Christmas I’m as good as I can be! 


Got a yaller dog named Sport, sick him on the 


cat; 
First thing she knows, she don’t know where 
she’s at! 
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Got ¢ Suae sled, an’ when us kids go out to 
e 


s 

"Long ae the grocery cart, an’ we all hook 
a ride 

But sometimes when the grocery man is worrit- 

and cross, 

He reaches at us with his whips and larrups up 
his hoss, 

And then I laff and holler, “Oh ye never teched 
m ” 


But jest *fore Christmas I’m as good as I can be! 


Gran’ma says she hopes that when I get to be 

a man, 

I'll be a missionarer like her oldest brother 

As b= et up by cannibals that live in Ceylon’s 
Isle, 

boca 4 every prospeck pleases an’ only man is 
vile! 

But Gran’ma she has never been to see a Wild 
West Show, ‘ 

Nor read the life of Daniel Boone, or else I guess 
she’d know . 

That Buff’lo Bill an’ cowboys is good enough for 
me! ' 


Excep’ Jest ’fore Christmas, when I’m good as 

I can be! 

And then old Sport he hangs around so solern- 
like an’ stil 

His eyes they seem a-sayin’ “What’s the matter, 
Little Bill?” 

The old cat sneaks down off her perch and won- 
ders what’s become 

Of them two enemies of hern that used to make 
things hum! , 

But I am so perlite and tend so earnestly to biz, 

That mother says to father: “How improved our 
Willie is!” ? a 

But father having been a boy himself, suspicions 


me 
When, jest "fore Christmas, I’m as good as I can 
be! 


For Christmas, with its lots an’ lots of candies, 
cakes an’ toys, 
Was made, they say, for proper kids an’ not for 
naughty boys; . 
So wash yer face an’ bresh yer hair, an’ mind 
yer p’s an’ q’s, 
And don’t bust out yer pantalooms, and don’t 
wear out yer shoes; ; 
Say “Yessum” to the ladies, and “Yessir” to the 
men, 
An’ when they’s company, don’t pass yer plate 
for pie again; 
But, thinkin’ of the things yer’d like to see upon 
that tree, 
Jest fore Christmas be as good as yer can be! 
-__ EUGENE FIELD. 


Bobby and his mother were attending an enter- 
tainment given for the benefit of wounded sol- 
diers. Catching sight of a soldier with his arm 
in a sling, the child exclaimed: 

“See, Mamma, there’s one!” 

“Sh!” said Mother puites her finger to her 
lips, “you mustn’t speak so loud. The man might 
hear you.” 


“Mamma,” whispered the child in astonishment, 
“doesn’t he know it yet?” 
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The Three Snowflakes - A Christmas Idyll 


THEODORE LIEFERETZ* 


Somewhere...... ' 

Out from the silvery, grey soil of the wintry 
forest stepped a slender doe. Cautiously, step 
by step, it examined the new-fallen snow. Then 
it stopped and listened. Nothing to be heard! 
A peaceful, holy silence reigned over the whole 
dale, and the doe went on till it came to the 
five fir trees that in their dark, white-trimmed 
dresses towered lonely, but proudly on the slope. 
Again the doe stopped and listened. Then it 
looked up to the tallest fir tree from whence 
sounded two very thin little voices, like the res- 
onance of a zither, only softer. 

“J have seven little stars,” said the one, “and 
I know at least as much as you. Clear the way 
for me!” yet 

“No, clear you the way, you young stripling! 
I am now the ninth time in this world, but you 
only the first time, and I know more than you 
do. I shall not budge an inch,” was the angry 


answer. . . 

Quarrelling in this holy silence did not please 
the doe; so it was about to go, when again it 
heard a voice that sounded as pure and fine as 
a little silver bell. 

“Hush, ye two warm-blooded youngsters! 
Don’t grow hot, lest through your own fault you 
should vanish into water and a mere nothing. 
 coqgated one —, = quarrel egg ore 
Eve, when peace sho reign everywhere. ve 
each other, little children, that’s your duty!” 

There the two quarrelsome fellows—two little, 
just-frozen snowflakes—looked up and saw on 
the branch over them a big snowflake, which sat 
very comfortably there and glittered in the moon- 
light like silver. 

“Humph!” sneered the little flake with the 
seven stars. “J did not begin the quarrel; that 
one pretends te know more than I do.” 

“No, you do,” sneered back the one which was 
nine times born. 

“That is very easy to be settled,” said the big 
flake with the snow-white head. 

“Tell me what you know and what you saw on 
earth, and I will decide.” 

At this a low laugh rang through the silence. 

“You,” jeered both the flakes simultaneously. 
Very likely you think yourself grander and clev- 
erer than we are, because you are so puffed up.” 

The big flake was not offended, but said quite 


_* Just think of it! Sister Philippina, who 
is laboring amid great hardships for the conver- 
sion of little black boys and girls down in South 
Africa, sent this charming story for the pale- 
a boys and girls of the new world. She 
didn’t ask for so much as a single penny for her 
i mission, but I wonder how many of our 

s and Girls, after reading this story, would 
e unwilling to spare a few pennies, nickels, or 
imes, of their spending money, to send to 
Sister Philippina as a New Year’s present for her 
poor little children. How many of our readers 
are willing? Let us hear from you at once.— 
Address: The Editor of THe Gram, St. Mein- 
rad, Indiana. 


calmly: “Well, well! Today is the one thousand 
nine hundred and nineteenth time that I have 
come down into this world. So, I should think, 
I know something.” 

Wonderingly the small flakes looked up, their 
little star-eyes twinkling with astonishment. 

“You—you r 

“Yes, I!” replied the big flake without pride. 
“I was just for the first time in this world when 
in Bethlehem the child Jesus was born.” 

“The child Jesus?”....queried the little flake 
with the seven stars. 

“In Bethlehem?”....echoed the nine times 


rn. 

“What, ye little ra uffins!” exclaimed the 
big flake gravely. “The smallest schoolboy in 
the whole world knows this joyful gospel and 

e?.... For shame!” 

“Please, tell us about it,” the two little flakes 
now asked humbly. 

“First of all make up with each other and 
promise me never to quarrel again.” 

The little flakes obeyed and kissed each other 
on their little star-mouths. 

And the kind flake told them how Mary and 
Joseph came into the stable where the divine child 
Jesus was born, how Mary waraere the Infant up 
in poor, swaddling clothes, and laid Him in a 
hard, wooden manger upon straw, and how the 
shepherds came and adored the Infant. 

The two little flakes that had never heard this 
before, shuddered with astonishment and devo- 
tion. The same happened to the listening doe. 

“And you were present?” asked Sevenstar. 

“Yes, I was present,” answered the very old 
flake, and her silvery voice trembled with bliss- 
ful reminiscence. “In that far off land where it 
only rains in winter, once exceptionally it 
snowed. A blast of wind forced me through the 
rotten, thatched roof of the stable and I found 
myself happily and contentedly seated on a mos- 
sy patch on the roof. Looking down at the sweet, 
divine Child, I flashed up with sheer joy and de- 
light; but when the little Jesus stretched out 
His holy little arms towards me and smiled at 
me with His sweet, toothless mouth, I could not 
remain up there any longer. I floated down on 
the edge of the manger. 

“How glad the little Child was! It blessed me 
because of my good heart, and bade me come 
back upon earth every year at His birthday- 
feast as a snowflake. I died away—of rapture. 
Now, today it is the one thousand nine hundred 
and nineteenth time that I am on earth about 
Christmas—” 

Then it began to grow dark in the dale. Only 
a single moonbeam stole over the border of the 
clouds and covered the kind, old flake with sil- 
very lustre. 

The little flakes that on Christmas Eve had 
been about to quarrel, were now silent out of 
delight and confusion. The doe looked up with 
its brown, faithful eyes. And all the three be- 





. lieved. 


Holy, heavenly peace flew upon gentle, angelic 
wings through the silent forest-dale, and touched 
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softly the big fir tree. The flake leaped down 
from the upper branch inte-the midst of her two 
sisters. What:a joy they had! 

Cosily chatting, the three snowflakes sat upon 
the green fir branch; no one thought of the 
quarrel any longer. Peace!.... 

“But now let me hear your experiences,” said 
the big, very old flake. “I think the youngest 
one should begin.” 

Sevenstar cleared her throat, so that her wee 
starpoints jingled softly, and she said:. “Of 
what shall I speak?—Of the time, when I was 
in the big, big ocean? Or, of my aeronautic ex- 
cursions, and how I happened to come up into 
the sky?” 

“How tedious!” grumbled Ninetimesborn. “All 
this we have experienced ourselves.” 

Sevenstar was just about to get angry once 
more when from all the towers around a tolling 
commenced, and the joyous peal of the bells was 
everywhere repeated by the echo. 

“Men are celebrating Christmas,” informed the 
old flake. “Today they make peace with all and 
are happy.” 

“Humph! The men! the men! I could tell 
you something of men,” said Sevenstar, proudly 
turning up her nose. 

And the two others quickly drew nearer and 
begged: “Oh, please, do tell us!” 

he sevenstarred little flake again cleared 
her throat and began: 

“This morning, when I was sitting on a beech 
tree yonder in the wood, there came along two 
old people. They stopped before a little fir tree 
at my feet and nodded silently. 

“What do you think, Mary?” asked the man. 
“Will that do?” 

“To be sure,” answered the woman. 

And the old man commenced quietly to cut 
down the little fir tree. In the middle of his 
work he paused wearily, took off his thick cap 
and said: “Mary dear, for whom are we going 
to dress the Christmas-tree?...For whom, pray?” 

“Yes, for whom?” echoed his wife. For some 
time the two old people looked sadly at each 
other. 

Then the man cut the fir tree off completely, 
aa it in all directions and examined it critic- 
ally. 

“Do you remember the day, Mary,” he asked, 
“when we fetched the first fir tree?” 

“Of course, I do. It was twenty-five years ago. 
Our Annie....was just....a year old.” The old 
woman sobbed bitterly, and big tears rolled over 
her furrowed cheeks. 

“Our Annie,....yes, our Annie!” Now Joe 
sobbed too, shouldered the little tree, and made 
his way home with Mary. 

I swung myself from the beech tree down upon 
the cap of the old man. A short time the old 

eople stood still. Then the woman said: “How 
> it, since we trimmed the last Christmas 
ree?” 


“Since our Annie is gone.... Six years.” Joe 
pressed his lips together and his wife sighed: 
“Six years gone....gone!.... knows, our 


Annie should not have left us in anger. It was 
wrong of her.” 

“Hush, Mary, hush! Don’t speak of it! We, 
too, were at fault. We have been somewhat hard 
on her.” 

Saying this, Joe put the little fir tree on the 
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other shoulder, whereby he slightly touched his 
cap with it, and J] found myself sitting on a smal] 
twig of the ‘fir tree that rocked and down 
terribly. I held fast with difficulty and listened on, 

“Six years—and no word from our ie.” 
said Mary. “It is hard, very hard, not even to 
know where she is.” 

“Yes, it is hard,” sadly replied the old man, 
And both nagee to cry. 

Suddenly I was seized by a blast of wind, 
whirled round, and now I am here, sitting on this 
branch. ..But I do feel sorry for the old people,” 

Thus ended Sevenstar’s story. 

“It was nice, but sad,” nodded Ninetimesborn, 

The old flake, too, consented discreetly and 
said: “There are many sad things on carta but 
in most cases it is man’s own fault.” 

Then Ninetimesborn began her story: 

“This morning I was sitting happily upon the 
windowsill of a little house, down in the dale, 
In the place where I sat, the queer ice flowers 
on the window panes had melted away, and I 
inquisitively looked in. 

“I saw a fireplace which was quite red-hot. Be 
hind the stove lay a cat licking its paws. On 
the table there stood the strangest thing I ever 
saw—a fir tree, dressed with apples and con- 
fectionery. An old woman placed candles on 
the twigs, yellow, red, white, blue, and green 
ones. At the table sat an old man, putting leaf- 
gold over nuts, so that they glittered like gold. 

“Everything was gay and cheerful, only the old 
people looked, oh, so sad! They spoke to each 
other, but I could not understand what they said. 
More than once the woman went to the window 
and looked out. And each: time she shook her 
grey head and wiped her eyes with her apron. 
Then the man, seeing this, forgot the nuts, looked 
at his wife, and let his workapron with the leaf- 
gold fall down. Down, too, fell hi: tears. 

“At this moment I was swept away by the wind 
and saw the old people, standing at the window. 
They looked and looked and cried i 

Ninetimesborn had finished her story. 

“Humph!” exclaimed Sevenstar. “That, too, 
was sad.” 

After some thinking the old flake asked: 
“Where is the little house?” 

“Down in the dale, did I not tell you?” respond- 
ed Sevenstar. 

“Far?” 

“Behind this hill.” 

“If we only could get there,” said Sevenstar 
longingly. “I should so like to see a Christmas 
tree!” 

“Wouldn’t that be nice? But how to get there?” 
said the old flake, looking at the little flakes. 

Whilst the little fellows were racking their 
brains, there came a little bird, sat down on the 
top of the fir tree and looked round. . 

“Could not the little bird carry us thither?” 
asked Sevenstar in an undertone. 

“I am sure, it could, if it would,” whispered 
the other flake; “but who dares to ask such a 
strange animal?” 

At these words the old flake raised her clear, 
silvery voice: “Dear birdie, may I ask you to 





do us a great favour?” F 
Wonderingly the finch looked about. “Who is 
speaking there?” he queried. 
The old flake answered: “I, dear birdie!” 
“Who are you, pray?” 
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“A snowflake and her two little sisters, please. 
We should like so very much to see a Christmas 
tree down in the dale.” 

“Where are you?” 

“Here, on the second branch, in the direction 
of the dale.” 

Now, because of the Christmas-tide, and hav- 
ing a tender heart, the finch did them the good 
turn, took them on his back and carried them to 
the little house. 

Ere long the three were sitting in a heart- 
shaped notch of the closed window-shutters, 
through which shone a bright light. 

At first the snowflakes were quite dazzled and 
had great difficulty in keeping open their little 
star-eyes. How it glitte and glistened, spew: 
kled and twinkled! At last the old flake, Nin 
timesborn, and Sevenstar grew accustomed to the 
lustrous light and looked inquisitively in through 
a free, unfrozen place in the window. 

There were burning candles, red and yellow 
green and white ones, and —— apples and 
confectionery, and nuts, and gold and silver bells, 
and a curly, waxen angel. Everything seemed 
to laugh, save the two old people. Silently, with 
uplifted eyes and ay hands, they sat close 
together, opposite to the splendor, seemingly 
brooding over something. 

Now and then their hands passed over their 
eyes. The tiny star-hearts of the flakes throbbed 
with pity. “Oh, the poor, lonely, old people!— 
And Christmas-tide!—” 

All at once they raised their bent, hoary heads 
and seemed to listen, with close attention. She 
looked at the door, he at the clock. 

“Good gracious!”’ cried Sevenstar with her 
little zither-voice. “Why, it’s Joe and Mary, I 
saw this morning!” 

“And Annie is not yet there!” lamented Nine- 
timesborn. 

For a while all was quiet, Christmas-quiet! 
One could have heard the snowflakes rubbing 
their tiny star-eyes. Then the old flake said: 

“Now, really, it’s Joe and Mary who are so 
sad, because their Annie went away and did not 
come back. How I wish I were able to make 
the poor old people glad, if only for once!” 

“Could we not sing a song to them?” asked the 
little flakes. 

“That would be at least something,” assented 
the old flake. 

And the three flakes commenced with their 
beautiful voices the song that everybody sings 
at Christmas: 

“Come, children, gather round the tree!....” 
_ One would have thought the angels were sing- 
ing. The finch flew near and listened. The doe 
came from over the hill and listened. And the 
two old people clasped their trembling, shrivelled 
hands and joined with well-nigh failing voice 
in the hymn, until tears ran fast down their woe- 
worn cheeks. 

Sevenstar sobbed. Ninetimesborn paused, once, 
twice, and then also sobbed. The old flake, too, 
_ and hiccoughed. Tiny diamonds spar- 


in all the sympathizing little star-eyes. 

At this moment it seemed as if an angelic wing 
touched the little house in the dale. oiseless- 
ly, gently the door was opened, and on the thresh- 

stood a pale, youg woman with beautiful, blue 


eyes, that told of extreme misery and inexpres-’ 


sible pining. With her hand she held a curly 


boy of nearly five, who looked wonderingly at 
the glittering tree. ’ 

“Good heavens! It’s our Lady and dear little 
—— exclaimed the old flake, quite beside her- 


At this moment they heard two shouts of joy 
from inside: “It’s Annie! Our Annie!” 

The old mother embraced her only, long-missed 
daughter. A thin, shrivelled hand passed un- 
steadily over the fair hair, the cheeks, the arms, 
the back of the returned child, and an almost 
toothless mouth muttered words of forgiveness, 
R < Pane .of . 4 eo" 

nd two uns y feet gro their way to 
the little 4 who felt himself raised up by two 


ar ands. 
“My little grandson, my darling boy, my 
sweetie !”— 

How softly the little arms clasped round the 
stiff neck of the old man!..How lovely and 
lovingly the child’s lips rested upon the quiver- 
ing ones of the grandfather!.. 

_The little room was filled with joy and hap- 
piness. : 

Outside, the Christmas-bells were still chiming. 
And the doe and the finch were still listening. 
And the three snowflakes, full of emotion and 
delight, were on the point of wasting away. 
The tiny diamonds that had long sparkled in 
their compassionate, little star-eyes, dissolved 
and fell imperceptibly down on the ground. 

Inside, Annie was talking—talking—talking— 

She told her parents, how unhappy she had 
felt in the strange country to which she had 
gone, how her letters of repentance and entreat- 
ies to forgive her, had remained unanswered, 
because, for some unknown reason, they did not 
reach their destination. 

Then came the story of her marriage, of her 
husband’s failing health, his pining away, his 
death,. .in a word, of all her misery... . , 

The little boy had tired himself with looking 
at the glittering tree and had fallen asleep on 
his grandmother’s knees. One little candle after 
the other became extinguished; at last only one, 
a red one, was still burning. 3 

“It’s love,” whispered the old flake to her little 
sisters. : 

“It was grand!” said Sevenstar almost inau- 


dibly. 

“Would that I could see this every year!” 
replied Ninetimesborn in the same low voice. 

The three, now quite happy snowflakes, sang 
once more: 

“Come, children, gather round the tree...” as 
their “good-bye” to the dear old people and their 
daughter. ; 

The doe retired slowly, step by step, till it 
again disappeared into the silvery, grey soil of 
the woodland, whence it had come. 

The finch slipped contentedly under a bundle 
of fragrant hay. 

Inside, the red candle, too, was now extin- 
guished; but in the hearts of the three happy 
people love burned on and on. 

At last, the old flake, Nintimesborn, and Sev- 
enstar melted away with sympathy and joy. 

The chiming of the Christmas-bells, too, had 
died away in the dale. 

Everywhere—peace—peace—peace—! 


—Translated by J. C. Treumund. 
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Letter Box 


We are very omy to hear from the 7m 
of St. James and hope they will favor us often. 
It makes us happy to know that the Children’s 
Corner finds a welcome with them. The lessons 
in Physical Culture will be of benefit, we are 
sure, if practised faithfully, and we shall con- 


tinue them in 1920. 
St. James School, 
Haubstadt, Indiana, 
R. R. No. 1, 


Oct. 24, 1919. 
DEAR AUNT AGNES:— 

We have just finished the Children’s Page of 
the GRAIL and wish to tell you we enjoyed it very 
much. We practised the Physical Culture and 
we read “The Dolls Thanksgiving.” 

The boys read “The Circus” but we think ours 
was the prettiest. We will have Forty Hours 
Devotion next Sunday, Monday and Tuesday. 
So we will not have school till Wednesday. 

We are six girls and one boy in the Sixth grade 
and most of us enjoy our school. 

We are anxious to read the Thanksgiving story. 


Regards to you from 
The Sixth Grade Girls. 


A HALLOWEEN ESCAPADE - “OVER THE TOP’ 


Royal, Nebr., 
Oct. 29, 1919. 
DEAR AUNT AGNES :— 


I have not written to you for a long time. It is 
about time to make faces in on oy for Jack- 
o-lanterns. We are going to make some at our 
school Friday and set them around the room. 
One time, another girl, - an and I thought 
we would scare our neighbors with Jack-o’-lant- 
erns. We waited until we thought all were in 
bed and then started out. When we reached the 
first place, we saw a light in the window so we 
went on till we came to another house. When 
about half way there we ran into a stump and 
nearly upset. We had a good laugh and then 
started on. At the next house we were afraid 


to go in because they had three dogs. We were. 


afraid they would bite us. On our way back 
we stop at the first house and while I held 
the horse the other girls set the pumpkin on the 
gate post. Then we went home. We made up 
our minds to go to one more place and went 
across the road to our nearest neighbors. They 
were in bed so we put our pumpkins in the win- 
dow. The man was awake and while we were 
around by the kitchen window, he went out of 
the front door. When we came back around the 
house, he caught us and threw us over the fence. 
We went home without scaring any one except 
ourselves. 
Your loving niece, 


Laura Schulte. 
Write again, Laura, and ask your friends to 
write also. 
CHILDREN’S CUTE SAYINGS 


“Stick out your tongue, Johnny.” 
“Dassent, Doctor, I got a whippin’ 


Doctor: 
Johnny: 


yesterday for doin’ that.” 
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“Papa,” asked three-year-old Georgie, who was 
out driving with his father, “what is that?” as 
he pointed to the horse’s tail. 

“That’s his tail, son.” 

Just then neighbor Smith, who has a long 
beard, came possing Ww. 

“O look, Papa! an has a tail in his face.” 

“That’s no tail, son, that’s a beard.” 

“Papa,” asked Georgie reflectively, as he point- 
on » the horse’s tail again, “is that the horse’s 

ard?” 


the cows in the yard-and said, “ 
cows.” 

“How do you know that there are three?” 
asked his mother. 

“Because,” replied Willie, “there is one in the 
middle and two on the outside.” 


When Willie looked out of the window, he saw 
I see three 


Sometimes children interpret hymns very dif- 
ferently than their elders imagine. One morning 
father was singing “Hide me, Oh my Savior, 
hide.” It sounded very differently to the small 
boy in the family who surprised his fond parent 
LA exclaiming, “Well, I’m not going to save my 

1 e.” 


CHRISTMAS SONG 
(TuNE—“Lightly Row.”) 


Christmas Star, Christmas Star, 
Shining through the years so far, 
Down to earth, down to earth, 
Telling Christ had birth. 

Christ who came to us to save, 
And His life so freely gave, 

It is He, It is He, 

In thy rays we see. 


Christmas Star, Christmas Star, 
Emblem of that Christ you are, 
From above, from above, 
Sent to us in love. 
Ring your merry Christmas bells, 
To the world your music tells, 
Christ is King, Christ is King, 
This the angels sing. 

(Repeat first stanza.) 

SELECTED. 


MEMORIZE 


There is so much of bad in the best of us 
And so much of in the worst of us, 
That it does not behoove the most of us 
To talk about the rest of us. 


VERSES FOR TINY TOTS 


Why do bells for Christmas ring? 

Why do little children sing? 

Once a lovely shining star 

Seen by Shepherds from afar, 

Gently moved until its light 

Made a manger cradle bright. 

There a darling baby lay 

Pillowed soft upon the hay, 

And its mother sang and smiled, 

“This is Christ, the Holy Child.” 

Therefore little children sing. | 

Therefore bells for Christmas ring, 
SELECTED 
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Abbey Chronicle 


—Jack Frost, a belated messenger from the 
regions of the frozen North, without the least 
semblance of an excuse for his tardiness, has at 
last put in his appearance. He arrived one dark 
night during the second week of November. 
Swiftly skipping over hill and dale, leaving the 
traces of his footprints as he went, he scattered 
the breath of winter in his wake. Nipping the 
plants that had not died of senility, like a thief 
in the night, he fled before dawn. He is still 
at large and has made several nocturnal visits 
since. No reward is offered for his capture. 

—Mr. Frank Duffy, of Indianapolis, secretary 
of the Carpenters’ Union in Canada and the 
United States, one of the Vice Presidents of the 
Federation of Labor, and editor of The Carpen- 
ter, came on Nov. 6th to visit his son Joseph, 
a student of First Theology. Mr. Duffy, who 
possesses a great deal of first-hand information, 
gave the Theologians an instructive talk on the 
social unrest in our country af the present time. 

—Fathers Henry and Columban, who attended 
the Sistine Choir recital at Evansville, speak in 
highest terms of the perfect rendition of the sa- 
cred music. 

—Bro. Homobonus, S. V. D., of Techny, IIL, 
stopped with us while making his rounds in the 
interest of the publications issued by the mission- 
ary Fathers of the Divine Word. 

—In the distribution of her sweets this year, 
Mother Nature almost forgot us. She even re- 
fused us so much as an apple to eat, or a bunch 
of grapes to look at. Yet she was generous 
enough to serve us a portion of pears. But we 
will not complain, for in the past she has been 
so lavish with her ie Possibly she wants to 
whet our appetites for next year’s supply. Well, 
to make up in part for this deficiency, we ob- 
tained from a more favored spot a carload of 
apples, which ought to be sufficient to go around 
once or twice. 

—On Nov. 5th the annual Pontifical High 
Mass of Requiem was offered up for our d 
benefactors. 

—November 13th was the feast of All Saints 
of the Order. The students enjoyed their usual 
holiday. At the Mass two young Lay Brother 
novices, John Margolis, of Connecticut, a gradu- 
ate nurse, and Aloysius Schinetzki, of Indiana, 
consecrated themselves to God by taking the vows 
of the Order. The former will henceforward be 

n as Bro. Alexius, the latter as Bro. Her- 
man Joseph. 

—November 14th was All Souls Day of the 
Order, a day instituted by St. Odilo of Clugny 
and finally adopted by the universal church. e 
student body and the community marched in pro- 
cession to the cemetery the same as on Nov. 3rd. 

—On November 15th the students of the The- 
ological Seminary celebrated the patron feast of 
their rector, Very Rev. Albert Kleber, O. S. B., 
who was celebrant of the conventual Solemn 

Mass. The seminary choir sang an offer- 
tory and an O Salutaris. 


—Fred Graf and Frank. Berheide, of the Pre- 
paratory Seminary, were taken to the hospital 
to be treated for appendicitis. We are happy to 
say that both are on the road to recovery. Both 
will start life anew without the burden of an ap- 
pendix. 

—The Rev. J. Joseph FitzGibbon, ’14—17, who 
completed his course at Kenrick Seminary, was 
ordained Oct. 28th, at Louisville, by Bishop 
O’Donaghue. On Nov. 4th Father FitzGibbon 
celebrated his First Solemn Mass at Morganfield, 
Ky. THE GRAIL offers congratulations. 

—lIn the death of Very Rev. Gerard Boll, V. F., 
of David City, Nebr., in the diocese of Lincoln, 
the seminary has lost another alumnus. Father 
Boll had been ill for some months prior to his 
death. From 1880 to 1886, the year of his ordi- 
nation, we find his name on our register. Bish- 
op Lillis of Kansas City, was a classmate while 
Bishop Ward, of Leavenworth, was one year his 
senior. Father Engelbert Boll, ’92—’94, of Exeter, 
Nebr., is a brother of the deceased. R. I. P. 

—December 3rd will be the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the ordination of Very Rev. Dean 
F. X. Unterreitmeier, ’90-’94, Holy Trinity 
Church, Evansville. The anniversary of several 
others will also occur shortly. In looking over 
the Alma Mater for January, 1895, we find the 
following item: “Messrs. Francis Connors, Fred 
Huesmann, and W. J. Peiffer left the seminary 
for Indianapolis where they were raised to the 
dignity of the holy priesthood on the 27th of 
December. Mr. M. Rupprechter was ordained 
at the Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis.”—Father 
Frederick Huesmann, ’90-’94, is now at Temple- 
ton, lowa. 

—The Rev. John Naebers, ’96-’97, has been 
transferred from Independence, Iowa, to Barclay, 
both in the archdiocese of Dubuque. 

—On Nov. 21st an ornamental cross of stone 
was placed on the pinnacle of the east gable of 
the new seminary to the south. The gable and 
the stone casings of the dormer windows on the 
west are still to be erected. 

—Word reaches us that George Laube, ’06~-’09, 
of Washington, D. C., (Daviess County), Ind., has 
taken a life partner for better or for worse—for 
better, we hope. THE GraiL extends heartiest 
congratulations. 

—On the morning of Nov. 22nd we witnessd 
a partial eclipse of the sun. When at its fullest, 
about three-fourths of the surface of the sun 
was darkened. The moon attempted to obscure 
the lamp of day. 

—Just before closing the forms of the Decem- 
ber number, we learned that the Rev. Victor A. 
Schnell, ’68, had died during the night of Nov. 
21st. For the past thirty-five years Father 
Schnell has been pastor of St. Patrick’s Church 
at Terre Haute. His death removes another old- 


timer. Father Benno Gerber, O. S. B., a class- 
mate of the deceased, attended the funeral as a 
representative of the Abbey. 
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Book Review 


ROME AND THE STUDY OF THE SCRIPTURE: A 
Collection of Papal Enactments on the Study of 
the Holy Scripture together with the Decisions 
of the Biblical Commission. 72 pages. Price 
25¢ per copy postpaid. The Abbey Press, St. 
Meinrad, Ind. 

This handy little brochure contains, in an Eng- 
lish translation, two letters of Pope Leo XIII: 
Providentissimus Deus and Vigilantiae, also two 
letters of Pope Pius X: Quoniam in re biblica 
and Praestantia Sacrae Scripturae; it concludes 
with fourteen Decisions of the Biblical Commis- 
sion.—We feel that Scripture students for whom 
it was compiled, will welcome this useful pam- 
phlet, which is convenient in form, neat in ap- 
pearance, and inexpensive. 


CATHOLIC BIBLE Stories. By Josephine Van 
Dyke Brownson. 232 pages, 31 illustrations. 
Published by Extension Press, 223 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. $1.25. 

Here is a real storybook,—one that from the 
front cover to the last page appeals to children. 
In thirty-two chapters the author acquaints the 
reader with the principal persons and events of 
the Old and the New Testaments and explains 
the chief Catholic doctrines. The disagreeable 
task or lesson feature of a textbook is entirely 
excluded. Each chapter is an interesting story 
told with a freshness and vigor that at times 
grows dramatic. The book is intended primarily 
for children. Incidentally, however, it is of great 
value to parents and catechists. These latter 
have the duty of imparting to their children or 
pupils a thoroughly Catholic instruction. Yet, 
often they have not the knack of dressing u 
their knowledge in an attire attractive to chil- 
dren. For many it is very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to combine the depth of doctrine with the 
simplicity of expression necessary to suit the 
juvenile mind. For such the book is a practical 
guide. What untold good, for example, a mother 
will effect by reading such bible stories for her- 
self and then narrating them to her little ones, 
or by teaching these to read the stories for them- 
selves. The profuse illustrations moreover are 
most aptly chosen to impress more deeply the 
‘lessons taught. In its attractive cover the book 
will serve not only as a valuable, but also as a 
handsome Christmas present for child, parent, 
or catechist.—A few faulty constructions occur. 
These will probably be corrected in a tee 2" ool 
tion. . E. 
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THE REFORMATION. By Rev. Hugh P. Smyth, 
Extension Press, 223 West Jackson Blvd., Chica- 
go. 1919. Smail 8vo. 241 pages. $1.25. 

This book contains a number of discourses de 
livered at St. Mary’s Church, Evanston, duri 
the Lent of 1918, on the causes of the so- 
Reformation, its protagonists, ete., in order to 
counteract the evil wrought in consequence of 
misrepresentations by local teachers. To the 
original seven discourses the author has added 
a number of kindred ones, so that the volume 
now presents ready information concerning vari- 
ous phases of the ‘Reformation’ in different coun- 
tries. All in all it is a very readable book.—It 
must, however, be remarked that to the unguard- 
ed reader the use and the definition of the word 
mystic, on page 18, is apt to convey a 
notion of both word and concept of mystic. o 
mystic is a person who holds firmly to a religious 
belief without any reason for his or her faith.” 
Why not make the practical distinction that the 
German writers are wont to make with character- 
istic clearness between true and false ae fe 
designating the first with Mystik, the second with 
Mystizismus? Further, objection could be raised 
against the word “basic” in the statement, “His 
(Luther’s) basic doctrine is denial of free will.” 
This was but a deduction, on the part of Luther, 
from his basic misconception of what constitutes 
the natural and the supernatural in man, in con- 
sequence of which he asserted that the original 
grace and gifts belonged essentially to man’s 
nature and that, through the loss of these, man’s 
nature was essentially vitiated; and from this 
point Luther argued that man no on on 


sessed free will. 


THE FORBIDDEN MARRIAGE. By Rev. Godf 
Schlachter, C. PP. S. The Messenger Print, 
legeville, Ind. 7th edition. 64 pages. 10¢. Spe 
cial rates in quantity. 

This booklet by the noted missionary is worthy 
of the highest recommendation. The zealous par- 
ish priest will find it eminently useful in pre 
paring sermons and conferences on this all-im- 
portant subject. It would be advisable to distrib- 
ute it broadcast among the laity in order that 
parents might see into the necessity of keepi 
a closer watch over their sons and daughters oat 
that the Catholic young man and woman might 
fully understand the frightful dangers, to them- 
selves and their future offspring, lurking in the 
forbidden marriage. The chapter on impediments 
of marriage is revised according to the New Code 
of Canon Law. Tolle, lege! E. 0. 





GOLDEN ROSARY BRACELET GIVEN TO CAR- 
DINAL MERCIER 


A gold rosary bracelet was presented to Cardi- 
nal Mercier yesterday by Festus J. Wade at the 
home of Archbishop Glennon in behalf of John 
C. O’Brien, salesman for a St. Louis jewelry con- 
cern. O’Brien is the designer of the bracelet. 

The wrist rosary has an inscription, “Madonna 
Wrist Rosary X,” upon it, and has been o 
recognized by his holiness Pope Benedict tts 
who approved it as an article of devotion 
permitted the apostolic indulgence to be attac 
to it. It was submitted to church authorities 


June 21, 1918. Adv. 
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The Abbey Press Scholarship Funds 








WHAT IS A SCHOLARSHIP? 


A Seholarship or Burse is the amount of $5000, the annual interest of which 
will perpetually support a poor student during the years of his studies till he 
becomes a priest. The sum itself is securely invested and only the annual interest 
is spent for the training and education of a candidate for Holy Orders. When one 
student has reached his goal another takes his place, and thus they who have co- 
operated in establishing a Scholarship, long after they have been laid to rest, will, 
in an effective way, be assisting in the education of poor students. 


NEED OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 


Experience shows that God most frequently chooses those whom He wishes to 
serve Him at the Altar from the families of the poor. The course of preparation 
for the Priesthood is a long and arduous one, covering a period of fully ten years, 
and connected with it are unavoidable expenses. Having no income from home how 
are these destitute, yet deserving, boys going to reach their goal? Happily the 
Scholarship; established by Christian charity, solves the problem. When once estab- 
lished a Scholarship provides a permanent, a certain, and a sufficient revenue from 
which to defray the student’s expenses. It is, moreover, a burden to no one. 


HOW IS A SCHOLARSHIP ESTABLISHED? 


A donation of $5000 will establish a Scholarship at once. However, our Cath- 
olic people, as a rule, are not wealthy, and for one who can give $5000 there are a 
hundred who can give $5.00 or less. THE ABBEY PRESS, (Publisher of THE GRAIL 
and PARADIESES FRUECHTE) is willing to accept donations, no matter how small or 
how large and to care for them until, taken together, they are sufficient for a Scholar- 
ship. There is no obligation on the part of any one to give any certain amount at 
any certain time; give what you can when you can. Above all do not hesitate to 
send a donation because you think it is too small. We set a great value on these 
small donations, for when coming from many sources they have a way of accumulat- 
ing and forming large sums that is really surprising. We will even furnish you, 
free of all cost, mite boxes into which to drop your spare pennies. 

By way of contributions you may send cash, Liberty Bonds, the Interest Coupons 
of Liberty Bonds, or War Saving Stamps. 

We herewith open to public subscriptions 

A Scholarship in Honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary 

A Scholarship in Honor of St. Joseph 
A Scholarship in Honor of St. Benedict 
A Scholarship in Honor of St. Anthony. 

“Shut up alms in the heart of the poor, and it shall obtain help for thee against 
every evil.”—Eccli. 29, 15. We all want to obtain God’s favor, and surely, now if 
ever, in these disturbed times, we stand in need of His powerful protection against 
evil. “Do not forget to do good and to impart, for by such sacrifices God’s favor is 
obtained.”—Heb. 138, 16. 


Address all letters and donations to 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 


St. Meinrad, Ind. 
% Rev. EDWARD BERHEIDE, O. S. B. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
NEW BOOKS FOR The Most Popular Catholic _Prayer-Book 


~~ {MY PRAYER-BOOK 


HAPPINESS IN GOODNESS 
By REV. F. X. LASANCE 




















Happiness! That is the key- 
note of Father Lasance’s 














A New Illustrated Book theme. He teaches by pre- 
or. Joan oF a. GON cept, poetry and prayer how to 
By Rey. D. Lynch, S.J With 12 fal: secure the happiness which all 
gold stamping. Net,’ $2.50; by mail, $2.75 men seek, but which mistaken 
FATHER CONROY’S BOOKS search leads so few to find. 
Out to Win. Straight Talks to Boys on It is indeed a prayer-book that is “different.” 
yy eg — It takes prayer and meditation into the bracing 
Talks to Parents.~ Training the Mind air and sweet sunshine of God. Happiness and holiness 
of the Child, Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.40 are brought together and shown to be fit partners for each 
FATHER GARESCHE’S BOOK other. 
The Things Immortal. Sotrtesal Size, 554 x 4 inches 
AR Wea Ee Emitation leather, rededges. . « «© «+ $1.25 
How fupentnes Imitation leather, gold edges . . . ~ 1.60 


FATHER FINN 
Facing Danger. The best of the new 
juvenile stories. $1.25; postpaid 


FATHER SPALDING 
Held in the Evergiedes. Out-Door pn nn a EN EE ET wee = 
Life and Adventure. $1.25, postpaid. 


American seal, limp, goldedges . . . . 2.25 
Book will be sent postage paid on receipt of pric 





MARY T. WAGGAMAN 














Tisfinngattory Gustmasey ROME AND THE STUDY OF SCRIPTURE 
for Boys Girls. $1.25, postpaid. 
New Novels" : 
ile ae: an aeetae By Rev. Cyril Gaul, O. S. B. 
cae ng Ay ~ copenthl A collection of papal enactments and decisions of the 
$1.90. Biblical Commission on the study of Holy Scripture. 
The Most Popular Catholic Prayer-Book Priest and seminarians will find this work a valuable aid, 
MY _PRAYER-BOOK for it presents to them in handy form those pronouce- 
Happiness in Goodness. By Rev. F. X. ments of the Holy See which must guide them in their 
Imitation leather, red edges, $1.25, post- study of the Word of God. The classified division of 
paid. that masterpiece of Leo XIII “Providentissimus Deus” 
a leather, gold edges, $1.60, post- alone is worth the price of the work. 
Aapestenn Seal, gold edges, $2.25, post- Brochure 72 pages 25¢ postpaid 








The ever increasing cost of paper, printing, binding—everything used in the 
publishing of a book will soon cause an advance in the price of books. Secure your 
books for the holidays without delay before the prices go up. 


The Abbey Press 


Book Dept. te: te St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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Letters to Jack 





the boys. 




















Price per copy $1.25 







Father Kelley’s Famous Book For Boys 


“Every young man should read this masterful book,” 
says the former Governor of the State of Illinois. Not 
only former Governor Dunne, but scores of other big 
men in every walk of life, statesmen, judges, lawers, pro- 
fessors, clergymen—all thoroughly endorse and recom- 
mend this remarkable work that is so different, so enter- 
tainingly instructive, so brimful of likable advise that 
even the most cynical young man will find enjoyment and 
profit in reading it from cover to cover. i 
Geo. W. Mundelein, Archbishop of Chicago, says of i 
“I would, if I could, put a copy of it into the hands o 
every young man.” A splendid Christmas present for 


The Most Rev. 

















The City and the World 


By the Rt. Rev. Francis Kelley, D. D., President of The Catholic 
Church Extension Society. 


No doubt you are already well acquainted with Monsignor 
Kelley through his contribution to Extension pane. But 
perhaps you thought of him only as an editorial writer. If 
so, we have here a real surprise in store for you when you 
read “The City and the World.” You'll find that Monsignor 
Kelley’s short stories are remarkably interesting and entertain- 
ing, too. You’re sure to enjoy reading every single one of 
the entire fifteen stories in this volume. Everything, every- 
one, is just as realistic, just as true to life, as if you were 
actually living and acting each story yourself. 

By purchasing this book in large quantities we are able 
to place it before our readers at the low — of only 

$1.25 per copy, postpaid. 

















and institutions. Yet it is 


things. 


by —-e this book. 








Book Dept. 





Catholic Dictionary and Cyclopedia ' : 


Here at last is a complete, compact compendium of re- 
ligious principles that every Catholic has wanted. 
brief but adequate explanation of the doctrines 
pline, rites, ceremonies, and councils of the Holy Church, 
including an abridged account of the Religious Orders, .~ 
Makes everything about your religion perfectly clear to ~~ 


you. 
So fully does this Catholic Dictionary and Cyclopedia 
serve the purpose that it is a recogni 
ence and consultation in many Catholic colleges, convents, 
written in such clear, sim- 
ple, easy-to-understand language that every Catholic will — 
find in it an invaluable fount of knowledge on religious — 


disci- 


work of refer- 


You won’t have to stutter and stumble and feel embar- 
rassed when some non-Catholic asks you a puzzling ques- 
tion. You'll find the answer and complete authority just 


04 pages, cloth bound, gold edge, $1.25 
THE ABBEY PRESS 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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